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CHALK-WHITING 


Genuine Pure, Soft, decomposed, | 
amorphous, chalk. Very Fluffy, | 
Light Gravity, Extremely Soft. 











Not to be confounded with hard 
domestic limestone or By-Product 
| Whitings. Ask your chemist— 
| He knows. : 





Pronounced by leading superintendents 
and chemists as being equal if not superior 
to the best imported chalks. If you are 
not using K-T Chalk start now. 








The Only American Chalk Whiting 





Write or Wire for Samples and Price 


Manufactured by the 


KRIPPENDORF- TUTTLE WHITE — 
CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Sales Office 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AT BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
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EXPORTS OF RUBBER 
GOODS ROSE IN APRIL 


Value of American Rubber Products 
Shipped in April was $3,412,170 as 
Compared with $3,365,709 in March 


113.135 Tires Exported 


Aided by inereased exports of automo- 
le casings, higher export prices for tires 
nd several other classes of rubber goods, 
nd record breaking shipments of mechan- 
eal rubber goods and soles and heels, the 
Ine of American rubber products 
shipped to foreign countries during April, 
“3,412,170, registered a slight inerease 
over March when the value was $3,365,- 
709. This, says the Rubber Division of 
the Department of Commerce, is a con- 
tinuation of the upward trend which has 
prevailed since the end of 1923. 
While the value of export shipments 
r each month this year has been lower 
than for the corresponding months of 
1923, principally because of reduced tire 
exports, evidence in the form of tire 
price inereases during Mareh and April 
several markets now points towards 
covery in the trade. During April, 
113,135 automobile casings were exported, 
the average unit value being $12.40, as 
compared with 102,240 casings at a unit 
value of $11.29 in March. 
Mexico and England were the only 
arkets taking over 10,000 casings, while 
Sweden, Canada, Cuba, Japan, Australia, 
d New Zealand ranged downward from 
9,000 to 5,000, and Denmark, Spaim, 
Brazil, Peru, the Philippine Islands, and 
British South Africa each took from 
1.000 to 2,000. The continued heavy 
hipments to Japan are especially note- 
orthy. Only 90,896 automobile tubes 
vere exported in April, as compared with 
97,338 in March, but the value per tube 
April, $2.01, was 35 cents higher than 
March. Exports of solid tires for 
icks declined from 11,247 in March to 
8.068 in April, without any significant 
ange in unit values. 
April shipments of mechanical rubber 
ods set a new record. The amount of 
rubber belting exported, 342,331 pounds, 
has been exceeded in only one previous 
onth (May, 1923) when shipments 
totalled 385,175 pounds. The value per 
ound of belting exports which averaged 
between 58 cents and 59 cents the first 
ree months this year, advanced to 62 





TAX ON TIRES CUT 
TO 2 1-2% 
As predicted by THE RUBBER 


AGE some months ago, President 
Coolidge signed the tax bill June 2, 
declaring that the measure, although 
not a good one was the best that 
could be passed before Congress ad- 
journed, and was an improvement on 
the old law. In addition to reducing 
numerous other taxes, the new Fed- 
eral law reduces the tax on tires and 
accessories from 5 to 2 1-2 per cent. 
The General Tax Committee of the 
Rubber Association did much to se- 
cure the tax reduction embodied in 
the new law. This committee consists 
of F. C. Van Cleef, chairman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; E. S. Kochersperger, 
Hood Rubber Co.: C. F. Stone, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Ken- 
nedy M. Thompson, United States 
Rubber Co.; and T. F. Walsh, 


Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 











eents in April. Exports of rubber hose, 
446,767 pounds, and rubber packing 
195,909 pounds, established high records 
for monthly shipments. 

Exports of rubber footwear are exper- 
iencing the usual seasonal dull period. 
Rubber boots to the amount of 23,055 
pairs, and 53,300 pairs of rubber shoes 
were shipped from American ports in 
April. Newfoundland, England, New 
Zealand, Canada, and Sweden were the 
principal purchasers of rubber boots. 


NAME RECEIVER FOR 
McLEAN TIRE & RUBBER 
C. H. Beatty was recently appointed 


receiver under bond of $25,000 for the 
MeLean Tire & Rubber Co., East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. The petition presented to the 
court by counsel for the plaintiff, W. H. 
Davis, alleges that the company has 
ceased active business because of its in- 
ability to provide sufficient liquid assets 
to operate the plant. It is further al- 
leged that the last general audit of the 
books showed assets of $647,000 and in- 
debtedness of $360,000. 

Judge James G. Moore in Common 
Pleas Court at Salem, Ohio, appointed 
Frank H. Grove, J. S. Hilbert and Law- 


rence L. Cawood appraisers. 
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SALES AND PRODUCTION 
GOOD FIRST QUARTER 


But Earnings Show Little Gain Over Same 
Period in 1923 Due to Reduced Prices 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Selling Well 


Footwear Sales Unsatisfactory 


Despite all the talk we hear about bad 
times, sales and production in the rubber 
industry for the first quarter compare 
favorably with the same period in 1923. 
Until recently tire production was carried 
on in great volume and curtailments re- 
ported a few weeks ago by most of the 
larger Akron companies are but season- 
able. However, earnings show little gain 
due to the revision of prices that were put 
into effect last fall. Inereased profits on 
balloon tires, increased original equipment 
prices and the slump in crude material 
quotations, are factors that tend to offset 
these losses. 

It is reported that the falling off in 
sales of automobiles has had but little in 
fluence on the sale of tires as most tire 
dealers were earrying light stocks. De- 
mand for mechanical rubber goods has 
held up well except on the Pacific Coast 
where the lessened activity of the oil 
companies effected sales to some degree. 
Sales of hard rubber goods show no de- 
crease as the demand from radio manu- 
facturers is maintained by public interest. 

Footwear, when compared with the 
volume of business done last winter, 
showed a decrease of nearly 15 per cent, 
with a number of New England factories 
working only a few days a week. Sales, 
however, of rubber-soled outing shoes, 
both of canvas and leather, are expected 
in some quarters to be sufficiently heavy 
this summer to partly offset the condition 
caused by a mild winter. Production of 
raincoats is said to equal that of last 
year and fall commitments are heavy. 
Garden hose sales are reported equal to 
those of 1923. 

The rubber industry in Trenton is on 
a two-thirds basis, reports from a major- 
ity of the manufacturers in that district 
indicate. Part of the slump from peak 
production is that experienced with the 
approach of warm weather, a portion is 
laid at the door of the elusive “presiden- 
tial year” bogy, and blame for the re- 
mainder of the discrepancy properly 
helongs to the lone continued spell of 
wet weather. 
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OFFERS HELP TO RUBBER 
EXECUTIVES ON BENZOL 


the Rubber Section and Chemical See- 
tion of the National tv Ce ceil have 
or some ti had a committee investicat- 
ine the hi of benzol m Amernean 
i wdustrie his « mittce i: headed by 
Prof. ¢ | \. Winslow of Yale Medical 
school 

This cor mitt ¢ ( puttine into the 
field a physic and an engineer to study 
the actual conditions in factories and to 
determine men for preventing be zo' 
poisoning, and is eager to obtain the co 

eration of various industries, and m 
particuar « rubber manufacturers who 
use benzol to a ¢ iderable extent 

Rubber manutacturers having eases otf 
iiness among their emp'oyees of which 
henzol is s ispected to be the cause are 
urged to write to Prof. C. E. A. Wins'ow, 
ot Yale Medical School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, who will send either the 
committee's physi ian or engineer to ¢o- 


operate with the manufacturer in treating 


and preventing further 


existing cases | 

eases of benzol porsoning This cooper 
ation will be entirely without expense to 
the manutacturet 


To Reopen Suit 

The Asbestos Rubber Works of New 
Jersey, Camden, has applied to the Court 
Appeals, Trenton, for a 
rehearing in the action brought by it 
against the Thermoid Rubber Company 
of Trenton and the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany of Bound Brook seeking an account- 
ing of all sales of brake 
linings and brake band linings manutac- 
tured by the defendant under 
patent rights held by the plaintiff. The 
action covers the past several years, two 
court hearings having brought 
findings favorable to the plaintiff. 


of Errors and 


roy alties on 


concerns 


already 


Roebling Celebrates Birthday 

Colonel Washington A 
ident of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, manufacturers of insulated 
cables, Trenton, N. J., celebrated his 87th 
birthday May 27. The Colonel plans to 
he one of the 561 employes of the Roeb- 


Roebling, pres- 


ling company with a service record of 25 


years or more who will be guests at the 
Community Banquet to be held in 
Trenton some time in June 


Greengate May Open Branch 

of the Greengate & 
Irwell Rubber Co. Ltd., Salford, England, 
has come to South Africa to examine the 
possibilities of establishing a branch fac- 
\t the present time 
trade with 
according to a press 


A representative 


tory in the Colony 
the company 
South Afriea, 
interview, they do not wish to risk losing 
it through the any tariff 
barriers which may be erected to protect 
the South African manufacturing 


doing a big 


is 
and, 
operation ol 


rubber 


industry. The Greengate & Irwell Rub- 
ber Co. manufactures various kinds of 
mechanical rubber goods, rain coats, ten 


nis shoes, cables, and kindred lines. 
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commercial circles, is in part 


struggle which will determine 


of survival.—Industrial Digest. 





“MARGINAL” PRODUCER ONLY BUSINESS 
MAN IN DANGER, SAYS INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


The lack of profit from the present large volume of busi- 
ness, which is the real basis of most of the complaints heard in 


situation and in part to high labor costs. 
there is the fact that the most pressing demands for materials 
to make good the neglect of equipment during the war have 
now been satisfied and the country is settling down to the 


duction capacity created during the war is really needed to meet 
the peacetime requirements of the country. Such struggles for 
the elimination of the “marginal producer,” the one who can 
make a profit only under abnormal conditions, always means 
ruthless competition, but the survivors of the struggle find 
themselves in much stronger positions when the battle is over. 
The manufacturers who first recognize the existence of this 
struggle and prepare to defend their positions by perfecting 
production methods and cutting sales costs stand the best chance 


due to the unsettled political 
But under all this 


how much of the excess pro- 








Announces Temporary Shutdown 

Notices posted recently in the Alice, 
R. I., and the Millville, Mass., plants of 
the Woonsocket Rubber Co. were to the 
effect that these two plants would sus- 
pend operations from June 27 to August 
t. About 1900 employees will be affee- 
ted by the shutdown. The Woonsocket 
company is a subsidiary of the United 
States Rubber Co. 


Ruffenacht Adds Machinery 

The Ruffenacht Rubber Co., Bueyrus, 
Ohio, which for the past two years has 
been manufacturing only a 30 x 3% 
fabric casing, has begun production of 
cord tires in all popular sizes. Accord- 
ing to P. Heater, secretary, the balance 
of the new machinery required has been 
installed in the plant and 350 cord tires 
a day are being manufactured, in addition 
to the 30 x 31% fabric tires. 


To Welcome Pan Americans 

President Coolidge, four members of 
the Cabinet and the diplomats of the 21 
countries in the Pan American Union will 
join with other government officials in 
welcoming the Pan American Highway 
Commission to this country upon its ar- 
rival in Washington. The visit of the 
highway commission is under the direction 
of the Highway Education Board on 
which Harvey 8S. Firestone, president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., repre- 
sents the rubber industry. 





Seeks Argentine Agency 
The Editor has letter from 
one of our readers in Aires who 


received a 
Buenos 


is interested in representing American 
rubber manufacturers in the Argentine 
He states that at the present time he 


represents important European and Am- 
erican firms and well-known and 
familiar with all the necessary details of 
foreign representation. He is especially 
interested in representing manufacturers 
ot hot bottles, bottles, rubber 


1s 


water 1e 


gloves for medical and household use, 
syringes, irrigators, rubber sheets for 
hospitals and other rubber articles for 
industrial and medical use. He has fur 
nished a number of bank and commercial 
references which will be sent to any 
our readers who are interested. 


ot 


Ideal Tire Reorganized 

At a recent meeting at the Hotel Winton, 
Cleveland, stockholders of the Ideal Tire 
& Rubber Co. voted to reincorporate with 
50,000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. O. L. Brown, an industrial engi- 
neer, has been chosen to undertake the 
work of refinancing the company. The 
following directors were elected: D. T. 
Holliker, G. Smith Kennedy, Fred Bigler, 
A. A. Parker, A. G. Cowder, F. C. 
Thorton, J. A. Parfitt, W. W. Wheeler, 
Herman Nass, John Schimmelman, S. T. 
Walker, C. A. Eckley and William 
tlarrison. 


To Rebuild Central Plant 


A group of Toledo, Ohio, 
men whom Charles L. Kimtner, manager 
the Central Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
interested in the proposition, recently 
acquired the plant of the company at 
Defiance, Ohio. This plant con- 
siderably damaged by fire August 19 last 
but construction of a one-story brick 
building, 64 by 24 feet for a boiler room 


business 


ot 


was 


and rearrangement of the three-story 
wing has begun. Production of hard 
rubber dust and hard rubber sheet will 


begin as soon as possible. 


Fisk May Build in Los Angeles 

While sojourning at the Los Angeles 
Biltmore, H. T. Dunn, president of the 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
intimated that his company may in- 
duced to build a plant in Los Angeles, 
Cal. He declared that he had found 
busing particularly cood the south 
ind southwest. 


be 


in 





+ 
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PENNSYLVANIA ELECTS 
, AT ANNUAL MEETING 


lerbert DuPuy Heads Board—Promotion 
of Lee R. Hurlburt to Development 
Manager, and Earl W. Booz to Factory 
Manager Anounced 
\t the annual meeting of the stock- 
ders of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
ny, Jeannette, Pa., held May 12, the 
directors were elected for the 
suing year: Herbert DuPuy, Charles 
DuPuy, George W. Daum, A. H. 
‘rice, George W. Shiveley. 
The directors subsequently re-elected 
e following officers: Herbert DuPuy, 
hairman of the Board; Charles M. Du- 
‘uy, President; George W. Daum, Vice 
’resident-General Manager; A. H. Price, 
(reasurer; George W. Shiveley, Secre- 
ary; C. G. Morrill, Assistant Treasurer. 
Two promotions in the factory person- 
announced as follows: Lee R. 
Development Manager; Earl 
Greensburg, Factory 


llow ing 


el were 
' Hfurlburt, 

\\ Booz of 

\lanager. 

Mr. Booz began his business career as 
hemist at the American Vanadium Com- 
pany, Bridgeville, Pa., moving from there 

chemistry teacher in the Greensburg 
High school, which position he held from 


912 to 1917. During the summer vaca- 
tions, he worked in the Chemisty De- 
artment of the Pennsylvania Rubber 


Company, and in 1917 gave up his teach- 
ng and went with the company as Chief 
hemist, graduating from that into the 
position of Assistant Production Super- 
intendent. His training has placed him 
n position to take charge of the factory 
n a eapable way. 
Mr. Hurlburt went to the Pennsylvania 
company from the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company of Akron, Ohio, about ten 
years ago, to take charge of the Drafting 
Department. He has since occupied the 
positions of Assistant Engineer, Assistant 
Production Superintendent, and for the 
st three vears Production Superinten- 
dent. He has developed some of the very 
portant saving equipment now 
ing used in the factory. His future 
ork along these lines is expected to be 
roductive of machinery which will keep 
ace with the highly 
tions in the industry. 


labor 


competitive con- 


U. S. Promotes Reeves 


J. Nelson Reeves, who has been in the 
port department of the United States 
Co. at New York City. has heen 
assistant manager of the 
located at Mexico City. 
lle will leave New York June 15 to take 


Rubber 
pointed 
lexiwo braneh, 


post. 


U. S. Plants to Shutdown 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, 
lass., a subsidiary of the United States 
‘ubber Co., announced recently that its 
tories both at Malden and Melrose 
ould shut from June 27 to Aug. 

About 800 employees are affected by 
ne order. 


down 
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TIRE DEALERS INDICTED 
FOR FRAUDULENT ADS 


Following the indictment by the 
grand jury in Worcester, Mass. of 
Sam Pass, a mail order tire dealer, 
alleged to have used the mails to de- 
fraud in advertising second-hand tires 
as new or rebuilt goods, Post Office 
inspectors issued fraud orders against 
the following tire companies, all 
charged, like Pass with fraudulent 
direct mail advertising: Ross Tire 
Co.; Low Price Tire Co.. and Mail 
Order Tire Co.: all of 1526 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL 

The National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
ot the World recently began a cam- 
paign against the practice of adver- 
t'sing second-hand and factory seconds 
as new and standard products. Media 
used have included newspapers, gen- 
eral magazines and direct mail mater- 
ial. The first gun was fired in 
Boston, Mass. by the Boston Better 
Bus ness Bureau which brought about 
the indictment of Max Katch of the 
Merchan's’ Tire Co. 











Renown Rubber Expands 
New drying racks and dipping 
chines are being insta!led in the plant of 
the Renown Rubber Co., in Bryan, Ohio, 
manufacturers of toy balloons in order 
that a daily production of 40,000 balloons 
may be attained. Present facilities only 
allow of 30,000 a day and orders have 
been so plentiful, according to reports, 
that additional necessary to 
take care of the increasing business. 


capacity is 
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HOOD RUBBER CO. SHOWS 
SALES OF $28,249,000 


Earns Common Dividend in Fiscal Year 
Ended March 31 with Margin of $347,000 
Despite Adverse Conditions 
Despite depression in the tire end of 

the industry that prevented the Hood 

Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., from 

showing more than nominal profits and 

a winter so mild that sales in footwear 

were appreciably cut, the company 

earned common dividends with a margin 
of $347,000 in the fiscal year ended 

March 31. Net earnings were equivalent 

after preferred dividends to $6.90 a 

share on the 12,000 shares of no par 

value common stock. 

Total sales were reported as $25,249,- 
000, comparing with sales the previous 
year of $29,343,000. Tire sales for the 
fiscal year were $700,000 less than for 
1923 but this decrease counterba'- 
anced by a gain in the hard rubber and 
heel departments. Tire amounted 


was 


sales 


to 26% but footwear was 66% of total 
sales. 
The Consolidated balance sheet shows 


total assets of $24,721,339; eash $1,240,- 
930; notes payable $2,892,500; and profit 
and loss surplus $1,714,576, comparing 
with $1,529,367 on March 31, 1923. Cur- 
rent assets are more than 4% times cur- 


rent liabilities. 

It is said that a part of the proceeds 
of the recent $1,600,000 issue of pre- 
ferred stock was put into labor-saving 


devices so that the company could make 
a satisfactory profit on present tire 


prices. 




















national Newsreel 


Tnte 


Goodyear Navy Dirigible Makes First Flight 


New 


from the Lakehurst, N. J.. Naval Air Station. 


Navy Dirigible Built bv the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Recently 


Took 
The Dirizible is of the Non-Rigid 


Type. 186 ft. Long and Uses Helium Gas. 
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sultie iently support 
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this construction 


‘ ud to provide complete protection 
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GRASSELLI CHEMICAL 
NAMES THREE LICENSEES 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland 


Ohio, has issued a cireular to the trad 
dealing with the patents of Hotmam 
and Gottlob, Nos. 1,126,469 and 1,149, 
580 which are the property ol the con 
pany. The claims of these patents cover 


the rubber vulcanization 
accelerators ot 
from the action of 
ammonia and its 


the methylene bases and such 


broadly use ol 
such nitrogenous bodies as 
result aldehydes upon 
derivatives, as well as 
other ni 
bodies as have a_  dissociatio 
than 1 x 10 and a 


perature 


trogvenous 
constant greater basi 
reaction at the vulcanization tem 

They include 
acetaldehyde ammonia, ™ 
line, ethvlidene aniline (or 


produet ol 


hexamethvlenetetramine 


ethviene anni 
oTtner eonden 


sation aceta dehvde ane 


aniline), n ethylene para toluidine, d 
phenyl-guanidine, triphenyl-guanidine 


para-phenvlene-diamine, piperdine = an 


its derivatives, and others 

Unless authorized by the company, 
regards the use of the above rubber vul 
ecanization accelerators as an intringement 
of its patents Rubber 1 itacturers 


may obtain the right to use such products 


only by buying them trom the Grassell 


company or trom licensed firms, a list o 


which follows: diphenyl-guanidine and 
other di-substituted guanidines only 
Dovan Chemical Co.; Pert Ambo) 


Roessler & Hass'acher 
York, N. } 


othe 


Chemical Works, 
Chemieal Co.; all of Ne 
ILexamethvlenetetran rhe is ell as 


accelerators talline unde thie 


Grassell 
patents may be purchased from the Pert! 
Amboy Chemical Works, Ne York City 
selling agent the & Hass 
Chemieal Co., New York City 


Roe SSi@l 


or its 


} 


lacher 


Dunlop Adds “Clipper” 


\ normal-sized elineher, ye Know! 
the Dunlop Clipper, has been added 
to the Dunlop line. aecore ry to n Al 
unceement recently made b E. H 
Kidder, reneral =i les mii rel lor tne 
Dunlop Tire & Kubber Comp Buffal 
N. ¥ 
A'ithough the Dunlop ¢ er has « 
recently been offered to the trade by the 
American Dunlop ! lel) 
known in other parts ( ( ! 
| ! f I ) 
( \ 1 h Du | D) oT 
( 7 Duy oO} \ 1) op S 
i T i 
Dunk ‘ 
I} ti ! , 4 
1) lop Stans P | Dut 
) | Me ns s r t 1 t yloe! 
ot a slightly « ce 
T} rar Clin ected hb 
1) ym Per { t eH ry 
| o that were 
, ‘ ; 
] 
Awarded Brussels Diploma 
\ccord to T.. W. M esident « 
au't'ess Rubker Co., As! and, Olu 
) " 1 spe recent meet 
? Rotarians, the company’s surgical 
ubbe ‘oO ds re Wi ( aip'oma ol 
hore at the ™1 Int mal Rubber 
i hition, Bruss 


: 








HOUK RUBBER SEEKS 


TO BUY TUSCORA PLANT 


Rubber Co., 


begun 


Houk, the Houk 
Ohio, and others 
the 


Rubber Co. 


i. 8 


\kKron, have 
rotiations rol 


purchase ol the 


plant at Denver, 


i uscori 


General 


hio, now 1 bankruptey. 

editors of the defunet company are be 
offered 25 eents on the dollar by 

yresentatives otf Mr. Houk who seeks to 


preterred claims amounting to ap 


oximatel\ SPSO000, 

Plan clude the tormation of a new 
yrrL PVT t i eapitalizati mn ot at least 
250,000, whiel amount is considered 

heient te eg production at the plant 

provide working capital. The Houk 
rand of tires will be manutactured in 
dito l rubber battery boxes, 
ild the deal go through, it was n 
er Othe echanieal rubber goods 
nD ifactured later. 

The company ill be organized in Dover 

d Ne *hilade phia with a large part 
rh Inds being supplied DN Mr. Houk 
said that there will be no genera! 
tock sale, no bonuses and no commissions 

vd \ loeal board of directors will be 
ected and tl Houk tech ieal, produ 

d oftice torcee will be s to Dover 

It outstanding claims can be purchased 

eures enough to justify retinal 

C he s be arranged throuh 
ede [is { ut at Cleveland It 

. \l Llouk is the onlv bona 
ie th cle rye thus tf 


The T , 4 Fou 4 Vea Book o thy 
Rubber Assoeceiati otf America, Ine. was 
ecently aistributed to members Orne 

d Directors of the Association sine 
ral 1OO0 im ruplin ( 
r B | ers clude 1+ 

‘ ) ) ING tit ile 

‘ = Ti ) 


Dunlop Dealers to Elect 
The St. Louis district of the Dunlop 
lealers’ Association vill hold its seeond 
eeting, and elect officers, sometime dui 
hye ‘ June When the me? 
nts ‘ ( Hote Statler in April, 
organized themselves into a dealet 
, da d to hold the regular 
hess rie y 
At the \p. eeting many topies ol 
portance Dunlop merchants were 
ussed, ann 2° Them heing the balloon 
e quest better merehandising meth 
ls, and acceptance ot the suggestion ot 
raun-Doy \mmon, Dunlop Truek tire 
re} ts ( as brokers, and accept 
ker’s ssion tor truek tire busi 
ess sent tl 
The associatio tu ly endorsed the sug 
stion that it advocate Dunlop balloons 
fit present rims, it being pointed out 
at by doing this its members would not 
ly eash in on the present big demand 
rv doughnut type tires, but would pro 
ct their customers against any stand- 


wheels and sizes automobile 
the tuture. 


rdization ot 


anutacturers may make 1n 


In sl 
prese 
are s 
over, 
ties ¢ 


obsole 


H. H. Halloway of the Pana Tire & 
appointed 
will call the June 


Tube 
ehair 
meeti 





1OO0 + 


1 
i. wh 


product 


] ‘ 
CmpLo 
said, | 
ove 
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ort, by endorsing 
nt rims, they felt 
aved the expense ot wheel 
enjoy the increased riding 
tf the low pressure tire, 


te over night. 


Pana, IIb, 


nan pro-tem. He 


store, was 


ne. 





balloons to fit 
their customers 
change- 
quali- 
and in 
addition do not run the chance of having 
their complete changeover outfit become 
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Ajax Moves Northwest Branch 


The Northwest factory branch of the 
Ajax Rubber Co. has removed its offices 
and salesrooms from 905 Marquette Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., te larger quarters at 
1221 Harmon Place. The Minneapolis 
branch, which is under the 
of J. S. Taylor, serves the territory com- 
prising the states of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, and certain 
sections of Wisconsin and Michigan. 


management 











Home of the Wembley Rubber Displays 


The Palace of Industry 
at Wembley 
of Rubber 


Pharis Rubber Busy 


‘lal ‘ the Pharis Rubber Com 
New Y"} ()} ) t té t ! ly) 
operating on 2 4-hou = 
shit \! ( 11¢ S 

hye ire , 

eh hy nt ore 1! ) 

( A if ( ! ! 
ed T ie i? | Hl t 1 
~ been l l ‘ t 0 
? ool 


\ s said to be a ereath ved 
ib } ' Secre has re 
cent | ( Ne r< corset 
‘ ' Tine ( 0 tii 
nufacture 1 threat to 
! eT t ( P; 11 ! Corsets 
( ) | ( imed tl 
{ brie is more curab 
{ rubl ! ts, that it will not 
( 1 . but will return to its 
i} si Ovel rht; that sewing o1 
i teru will not in any wavy effect its 
resienev; and that it ean be washed and 
dried in ten minvt 
The name of the manufacturer of the 
new fabrie was not divulged but it 1s 


thought 


f the smatler rubber 


| 
fo he one 


at the British 
Park. London, where the Principal Displays 


Emoire Exhibition 


are Hou sed 


ompantes. The fabrie is a champagne 

‘ ! In ¢ mposed of lo sely woven 

! ) d on both sides with rubber. 

Scioto Leases Plant 

her Co. recent Vv leased 

plant of the Chitheothe Tire & Rub 

( Chiliecthe, Ohio, and will soon 

| uctlo 0 ‘Joy” self 

! ubes, the invention of Walter 

ine, plant manager. ‘The tube is a 

l it! rubber con 

sitio hin enters the puneture and 

said to « ly al it automatically 

“rank J. LIlo'liday, president; Ear! 

oodtord, salcos manaver: and Mr. iKline 

tiv op { tl D's rh latter 

oO} | ( n | th the 

Chillicothe Tire & Rubber Co., stated that 

e inner tub will b ie only produet 
ifact r tl | } 


Lee Shows First Quarter Loss 


The Lee Tire & 
hoeken, Pa., ineludine 


Rubber oe Consho 


subsidiaries, re 


cently reported a net loss ot $112,217, 
after interest and depreciation, for the 
first quarter of 1924. This compares 


with a net profit of $729,955 in the first 


quarter of 1925. 
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U.S. RUBBER REPORTS 
FIRST QUARTER SALES 


Profit of $350.000 Shown for First Three 
Months— Tire and Footwear Sales Im- 
prove Predict Even Better Second 
Quarter 
\ithou j ale in the rubber u ustry 

the first thre months of the year 
are usua wht in comparisor with other 
quarters the United States Rubber Co. 
reported profits of $350,000 on tire sales 

The pret rred dividend was covered with 
ood margin despite the depression 1n 

enera business vinel undoubtedly 
fected mec wn oods sales The im 

provement is so pronounced that officials 
of the company confidently predict that 
ies in the second quarter will show a 
profit of SH00.000 on tire ales 
kor some time efforts have heen con 
centrated on the tire department in which 
the United States company has an in- 
vestment of approxit rately $30,000,000 

Thus far the foating debt of the com- 
pany has not been increased above the 
£38.000.000 bank loans shown at the be 
cinning of the vear 


SUGGESTS STANDARDIZED 
BOX FOR INNER TUBES 


letter to T1 RupBer AGE, 


In a recent 
M. FE. Palmer, a progressive tire dealer 
ot Top ka, Kansas, suggests that as 
matter of economy for both dealers and 
manufacturers that a uniform inner tube 
box of standard size and shape be 
adopted Mi Palmer belheves that the 
Rubber Association and the National Tire 
Dealers’ Association could work out this 
matter to the satisfaction of both dealer 
and manutacturet Hle prefers the long 
box similar to that used by the United 
States Tire Co. and as a second choiee, 
one similar to that used by Goodyeat 

Mr. Palmer point out that dealers 
could then purchase or build a permanent 
tub rack witl the knowledge that if 
would properly accon modate anv make 
oft tube he mit t desire to handle Tubes 
could then be stocked nu el Way as 
shoes so that the box ould completel) 
| he she ‘ 

“Ry the use ¢ he ol bo shely 
eould be made ft accommodate but one 
tier depth « tule rote Mr. Pa'mer 

This would also rreatl\ facilitate 
daily count of total tubes on hand, 1 
ceived and sold, as ‘ is Tor regulat 
nventory purposes at end of month. If 
square boxes are used, tw tie! depth 
shelving might be used but where mor 
than one depth « al stock is shelved 
t usually leaves root or errors mn 
counting the back tre vynieh mav or 
mav not be tu 

“Tt would also seer 0 \ air to the 
dealer and not ntair to the manutac 
turer if a space be provided on the front 
end ot the box which might or might 
not be used by the dealer at his pleasure 


tor his own label or rubber stamp which 
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TO STUDY TRAFFIC 
HAZARDS 


S:atisticians of nation-wide 
inence have accepted invitations from 
Herbert Hoover to cooperate in mak- 
ing a study of highway traffic accidents 
and to formulate plans whereby facts 


prom- 


concerning accidents may be pre 
sented in such a manner as to find 
a ready solu'ion. These s'atisticians 
include Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Harold 
Gordon, J. C. Long, M. O. Lorenz, 
E. J. Murphy, J. O. Ot, J. H, 


Parmelee, Ethelbert Stuart, and Prof. 
J. C. Smart. The chairman of the 
committee is W. M. Steuart and the 
secretary. W J. Cox. The assistance 
of local and unofficial groups in many 
localities will also be sought. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover will be 
glad to receive the assistance of any 
rubber executive who has made a 
study of traffic problems in connection 
with his work 











would show who had sold the tube, same 


aS 1S provided on many shoe boxes. 

used like modern 
from the floor up 
with no ledge to lay things on, with the 
result that would have to put 
back in place since there would be no 
place to lay them. If the stock carried 
sufficient to require a very high 
track ladder would be very 


“Shelving could be 


shoe shelving, alike 


eoods be 


was 
shelving a 
convenient. 

“If this given the right publicity 
manufacturers and dealers associations 
would doubt take hold of it and in 
due time work out a uniform box which 
would benefit both in many ways and be 


while even a small thing appreciated by 


1s 


every one in the business. 
“Manufacturers sometimes change size 
and shape of and change 
from one make to another so they all 
have had this same experience or if they 
have not they have it and it 
it could avoided and at the same time 


hoxes dealers 


will seems 


be 


‘ 


save money also.” 


Issues Rubber Graphs 


F. R. Henderson & Co., Ine., 250 West 
ofth St.. New York City, erude rubber 
and issued its 
interesting rubber graphs which show the 
and fall of important 
1920 to 1923, inelusive, and in one 
from 1907 to 1923. The graphs are 
printed one to a page In loose leaf form 


brokers dealers, recently 


rise commodities 
trom 


case 


for ready reference. They include the 
price of mbbed smoked sheets at New 
York; world production of all rubbers; 
total exports of all grades; monthly ex- 
ports of plantation rubber; cumulative 


imports U. S. all grades; estimated world 


consumption; the price of rubber versus 
index of commodity prices; production 
of tires; monthly production of tires; 
monthly production of casings, inner 


tubes and solids; and others. 


June 10, 1924 


MASON BROTHERS QUIT 
MASON TIRE & RUBBER 


O. M. Mason, President and D. M. Mason, 
Treasurer, Resign from Company They 
Were Instrumental in Organizing in 
1915—New Board Announced 
It was announced May 29 that O. M. 

Mason and D. M. Mason have resigned 


as president and treasurer of the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 

O. M. Mason succeeded by W. A. 
Cluff, former secretary, who now becomes 
president and treasurer. 

Ill health was the cause of the 
nation of D. M. Mason, according to the 
announcements. The 
also decided to retire when he learned ot 
his brother’s plans, he declared. 

The new president joined the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 1917 as a special 
accountant. Soon after this he was made 
assistant treasurer and 
tary in 1918. 

Colonel H. r. Shupe ot Cleveland and 
T. G. Graham, factory fill the 
vacancy on the Board of Directors. The 
new board consists of W. A. Cluff, pres 
ident; J. H. Diehl, vice president; T. G. 
Graham, secretary; H. P. Shupe, Cleve- 
land; Francis M. 3rooke, Philadelphia ; 


Is 


resig 


former president 


was elected secre 


Manager, 


R. S. Hyney, Chicago, and L. C. Thaw, 
New York. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co. was or- 
ganized in 1915 with the two Mason 
brothers the main backers of the move. 
The first tires from the factory wer 
turned out in 1916. 


Starting with a capital of $250,000, its 
assets are now $10,000,000, with 10,000 
stockholders. 

The company employes 1000 men and 
the present output is about 2300 tires at 


the Kent factory and 1200 at the Bed- 
ford plant. The capacity of the two 
plants is 6000 tires daily. 

The new president is optimistic and 
predicts that last vear’s deficit of $535,- 
000 will be turned into a profit. 

April sales, originally reported at 
$953,000, totaled $958,000 on the final 


statement, with net profits for the month 
ot $42,000 after all charges, including de 
preciation, bond interest, ete consid 
erably in excess of preferred dividend 
requirements. May sales and profits will 
show further 
have increased 


or 


improvement. Gross sales 
from $300,000 durine the 
month of November total 
$3,500,000 for first four months. or 
average of about $900,000 per month this 
vear, or at the annual rate of $10,800,000 
as against $7,000,000 in 1923 
pany’s financial position 
factory, the ratio of current 
current liabilities being about 214 to 1. 


to a ot ove 


an 


The eon 
IS most satis 


to 


Assets 


Finnish Duties on Rubber 
Rubber, gutta percha and balata, un- 


manutactured, are imported duty fre 
into Finland, according to a recent cir 
eular of the Rubber Division. With but 


two exceptions, the Finnish import duties 
on rubber are the for all 
countries. Special Cireular No. 400 may 
be had by applving to the Department 
ot 


goods same 


Commeree. 





id 
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BASE PICTURE ON 
FIRESTONE CONTEST 


President Coolidge Appears in Movie Pro- 
duced by Ford and Partly Taken from 
Essay Written in Firestone Scholarship 


Contest—Stimulates Interest in Roads 


In his desire to further the develop- 
ent of better roads, President Calvin 
Coolidge consented a short time ago to 
taking part in a new motion picture, 
‘The Road to Happiness,” which is now 
being presented at theaters ‘throughout 
the country. The President appears in 
scene which was “shot” on the lawn of 
the White House. 

The picture is partly based on the 
Firestone University scholarship whereby 
H. S. Firestone, president of the tire 
ompany which bears his name, each year 
presents an award amounting to four 
vears at college with all reasonable ex- 
penses paid to the high pupil 
entering the best essay on good roads in 
the annual contest opened to all high 
school students in the United States and 
possessions. 

The story centers about young “Bob 
Preston,” farm boy, who trudges over 
nuddy roads to school and who endures 
the hardships attendant to transporting 
farm produce to market over all but im- 
passable highways. He determines to 
devote his energies to awakening the 
community to the advantages of better 
At school he learns of a national 
contest on roads, enters it 
and captures the first prize, a four-year 
course at From the hands of 
President Coolidge himself, “Bob,”  re- 
ceives his certificate of scholarship. He 
takes up engineering, enters work in the 
Bureau of Public Roads and _ finally, 
when the county commissioners in his 
old home community realize the need of 
better roads, he aceepts their offer and 


school 


roads. 
essay vood 


college. 


hecomes county engineer. 

Appearing also in this scene are the 
embers of the Highway Edueation 
which Roy D. Chapin, well 
<nown good roads advoeate, is chairman. 

T. M. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau 

Publie Roads, U. S. Department of 
\griculture, also appears in the pieture 
and there are several scenes in the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads at the national 
capital and the Bureau’s experiméntal 
rround at Arlington. 

“The Road to Happiness” was _ pro- 
dueed by the Ford Motion Picture Lab- 
with government 


Board of 


oratory in cooperation 
oft Washington and is a 
picture. 


iials at most 


entertaining and edueational 


I.R.L Issues Book'et 


The Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try, Faraday House, 10 Charing 
Road, London, Eng., is distributing an 
attractive booklet for the express pur- 
poses of inereasing membership and the 
promotion of a better and closer relation- 
ship between all sides of the rubber 
industry. Since its foundation in July, 
1921, the Institution has done much to 
bring together the representatives of the 


Cc ross 
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various branches of the industry in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is its purpose to bring out the ca- 
pabilities of the younger members of the 
industry and to form a strong link be- 
tween all members, no matter how 
scattered they may be. The I.R.I. has 
organized dinners, dances, smokers and 
rolf meetings and considers any social 
activity that it believes will find favor 
with the greatest number of members. 
Membership has grown from 31 wi 
August, 1921, to 570 in March, 1924. 


European Firms to Exhibit 


Business in the United States is the 
aim of Freneh chemical manufacturers, 
according to the report of a representa- 
tive of the National Exposition of 


Chemical Industries who is now in 
Europe. 
Requests from European § manutac- 


turers of chemicals, dyestuffs, plant 
machinery and instruments, for space in 
the 1925 Chemical Exposition have been 
received in larger numbers this year 
than on any previous occasion. German, 
Swiss, French and British manufacturers 
are anxious to display their goods in the 
American exposition when it is held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
September 28th to October 3rd, 1925. 


Sebring Wins Damage Suit 
Sitting in Court of Common Pleas in 
Mahoning County, George H. 
recently returned a verdict in 
favor of the Sebring Tire & Rubber Co., 
Sebring, Ohio, in a $25,000 damage suit 
brought by F. A. Taylor in behalt of his 
fifteen-year-old son, Robert. The plain- 
tiff alleged that in October, 1922, young 
Taylor received burns on one knee when 
he fell into a hole filled with hot water 
on the rubber plant premises. The Court 
held that the boy had been trespassing on 
the Sebring property and was therefore 
not entitled to damages for his injuries. 


Judge 


ressner 


RUBBER REPORT A PART 
OF A.S.T.M. PROGRAM 


Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, 
of which F. M. Farmer is chairman, will 
report at the 27th Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
at the second session, on the afternoon of 
June 24. The meeting of the Society is 
to be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. during the week 
beginning June 23. 

The ‘report of the committee on rubber 
products concerns the recommendation of 
tentative specifications to standard on 
various rubber products: air hose for use 
with pneumatic rubber be!ting; 
rubber matting; adhesive tape; and cold 
water Methods of testing rubber 
products are also to be given considera- 
tion in the report. 


tools; 


hose. 


Gregory Makes Assignment 


The Gregory Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
recently made an assignment to H. A. 
Lengs for the benefit of creditors, ac- 
cording to papers filed in Probate Court. 
The deed names the assets, which consist 
of personal property, at $3,500. It is 
reported that the liabilities will not ex- 
ceed $5,000. The firm had been manu- 
facturing rubber toys in a plant located 
on North Union St. 


Pneumatic Mold Closing Device 


A pneumatic mold closing device to be 
used in conjunction with the air-bag pro 
cess of manufacturing tires has been per 
fected by -David Bridge & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, England. The device, which 
is well-known to rubber manufacturers in 
England, is said to have proven successful 
in a large tire plant in this country. The 
manutacturers call it Duncan & Kearns’ 
Patent Pneumatic Mould Closing Deviee. 








In the Fiji Islands 














Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Straining Rubber Latex in the Fiji Islands 








Regeneration of Vulcanized Rubber 


Technologists have Never been Able to Solve the Problem 
of Satisfactorily Removing Sulphur, Despite Years of Effort 


By Andre Dubose 


VER since the time that rubber was first manufactured 
E on an industrial seale, the problem of reworking rubber 
has received considerable attention, and in spite of all 

the efforts of old experienced practical men as well as of 


chemists, it hi remaines practically unsolved. 


It has been the dream of rubber technologists to make a 
new rubber trom old rubber, in the same manner that a new 
product is made from old iron or old east iron, and to rework 
the gum by adequate treatment into a product, which possesses 
all the valuable properties that the rubber possessed at the 
time that it was first isolated from latex It is unfortunate 
that up to the present time this has been but a dream and there 
does not seem to be a chance of its hecoming a possibility 
within the near tutur 


In Germany vhere the demand for rubber has been very 


ereat, a number ot chemist have applied themselves to the 
solution of this formidable problem and they do not seem to 
have heen more fortunate thar their predecessors The 


eparation of sulphur trom the rubber possesses difficulties 
vhich are eve reater than those which surround the produ 
tron ¢ vntheti ubbe 

Hlowever the investigations and studies which have been 
made on this subjeet contain 1 any very interesting matters 
vhich cannot be given too much consideration and study. 


Solubility of Rubber and Reworking Technic 


For example, if a test is made with Para rubber which con 
tains ten per cent ol ulphur and which is vuleanized at a 


temperature of 145 degrees C fo period of thirty minutes, 


there wi be obtained oduet, vhich, when sub jected to 
extraction with acetone, fo period of sixty days, will give 
a residual ibstanes hich contains no more than 0.29 per 
cent of combined sulphur 

I} produet not as elastic as the virgin rubber and from 
the ceommere | standpoint 1t not possible to obtain a satis 
factory product tror this maternal after it has been revul 
enn ed 

Hlowever it should be considered as a definite modification 
of the original crude rubber, as the percentage of sulphur in 
it. onlv 0.29 per cent. 1s practically negligible 


In appearances the hvdrochlonde that is obtained with the 
d following the acetone extraction, is 
On the 
other hand it 1s harder and tmsoluble in common rubber sol- 


rubber, that 
imilar to that whiel produced with a virgin gum. 
vents 

The faet that reclaimed rubbers are insoluble in the com 
mentioned by Harries in 1916, and 
the writer has also spoken of this faet in various articles that 


mon rubber solvents was 


ume time It is one of the indications 
of the presence of reworked rubber in a rubber mixture. 


Other observations have also been made on this matter. 


were published at the 


Tests with Hvdrochloride 


If the rubber hydrochloride, obtained from the acetone ex 


traction, 1s subjected to distillation, the compound loses its 
hvdroehlonie acid, only at a temperature of 155 degrees C, 


or ten degrees hicher thar thet ot the hydrochloride ol pure 


para rubber If the vuleanization of the mixture of pure gum 
and sulphur is prolonged for a’Period of three hours, in place 
ot thirty minutes, a product is obtained, which, when subjected 


to acetone 
sulphut 


extraction, contains two per cent of combined 


On the other hand experience has shown that commercial 








Andre Dubosc’s Series on 
VULCANIZATION & ACCELERATORS 


will be continued in the June 25 issue of 


| 
} 
THE RUBBER AGE. The article on this | 
| 





page is not a chapter of the above series. 
|| On pages 181-184 of this issue will be 
found an outline of Dubosc’s coming 


chapters. 
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rubbers ilways contain a certain proportion ot gum, 
gives a hydrochloride which is soluble in common rubber sol 
This preliminary obser 


which 


vents, as tor example, chloroform. 
vation can be used as a valuable step in the examination and 
the analysis of rubbers and in the determination of the 
degree of vuleanization which they have undergone. As fat 
as is known there has not been made on this subject any ex 


perimentation or any test, which however does not involve 


For example in hot air chambers the 


any great difficulty. 
hydro 


percentage of gum, which can be converted into 
chloride derivative which is itself soluble in chlorotorm, 1s 
often twenty per cent and more. 


Difference between Reworked and Virgin Rubber 


The reworked rubber, which is obtained by decomposing the 


hydrochloride, mentioned above, (this hydrochloride is soluble 
in pyridine), differs from natural rubber. This is contrary 
to what one would have thought at the first glance, for it does 
When its ozonide is sub 
a dehyde, it 


not contain any combined sulphur. 
ected to hydrolysis, instead of giving levulinic 
vields diacetylpropane. This clearly indicates that there 1s 
a change in the position of the double bonds in the rubber 
moleeule. 

Under the influence of sulphur, at vulcanization tempera 
tures, without the intervention of any combining action, the 
internal structure of the rubber should then be found to be 
changed. This is a fact of the greatest importance, Trom the 
standpoint of the 
take place during vulcanization and we are convinced that its 
importance will be realized by everyone, by the chemists as 


mechanism of the chemical changes that 


well as by practical rubber men. 

There is still another fact of rather peculiar interest 

Although the hydrochloride of rubber is soluble in chloro 
form, the rubber, which is combined with the hydrochlori 
acid, contains combined sulphur, and furthermore it contains 
the same quantity of sulphur as the insoluble hydrochloride, 
which is furnished by the other part of the vuleanized rubbe1 

This is an extraordinary fact. It can hardly be believed 
that the portion of the rubber which furnished the soluble 
hydrochloride, does not contain any part of sulphur and it 1s 
also rather difficult to believe that it is exactly due to the fact 
that there is no sulphur in this hydrochloride that the latter 
is soluble. Practical experience shows that there is nothing 
in it. 

On the other hand, if the rubber is regenerated with the aid 
of pyridine, it yields a gum which gives a hydrochloride in 


thloroform. Then when the reworked rubber is 


soluble in 
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Rubber Colors as Trade-Marks 


United States Patent Office 


Rules that Rubber Colors, 


As Such, May Not be Utilized for Trade-Mark Purposes 


(Written Especially for THE RUBBER AGE) 


By Waldon Faweett 


Americans, it has sometimes been said, have been less 

sensitive to color than some other peoples. It must be 
admitted, if this be taken as proof, that our personal attire 
has not matched hues with that of some other nationalities. 
Nor have our habitations caught all the glints of the rainbow. 
But if Yankees have lagged in the past, certainly we are 
rapidly catching up with the procession in the use and ap- 
preciation of color. And, as part and parcel of this new 
color susceptibility, we have a more widespread desire to use 
color as a medium of commercial identification. 

It is perfectly natural and logical that members of the 
rubber industry should be especially responsive to this lure 
f color as a means of giving clue to commodity identity. 
Rubber lends itself admirably to the role of color carrier. 
By way of flying start in the utilization, certain colors have 
been associated with rubber by tradition, as one might say. 
Best of all, from the standpoint of the practical brander, 
color is the most lasting form of production “key.” It 
carries through the various stages of distribution to the ulti- 
mate consumer and endures during the entire service life of 
the colored article. Thus it is at hand to automatically 
suggest a repeat order when the time comes for replacement. 

Upon this inspiring vision of the millenium of color in 
rubber tagging there has just broken a warning that is worthy 
the attention of the entire trade. By official action at Wash- 
ington, Uncle Sam has established anew and emphasized the 
principle that rubber colors, as such, may not be monopolized 
for trade-mark purposes. On the face of it, this ultimatum 
by the chief umpire at the U. S. Patent Office would seem to 
sound the death knell of rubber-marks that rely upon color 
to eatech the eye and hold the memory. In reality it is not 
so bad as that. Indeed, it is just because it affords a contrast 
of the allowable and not-allowable uses of color that the 
may profitably turn its eye upon the test 
supplied the latest and most meaningful 


. LL the world reacts to color, in varying degree. But 


{ 


rubber industry 
ease that has 
precedent. 

No less energetic a brander than the American Lead Pencil 
Company has supplied the rubber industry with its latest 


object lesson in trade practice. The interest of the American 


In view of the ruling of the United States 
Patent Office described above, it would seem 
that the death knell for the utilization of color 
combinations in rubber goods for trade-mark 
purposes has been sounded. Such, however, is 
not the case. The question hinges upon the 
fact whether the color-combination serves 
another purpose in addition to a trade-mark. 
If it does, the public may be led to believe that 
it is not a trade-mark at all. In such a case 
rubber color-combinations may not be regis- 
trable as trade-marks. 
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What Constitutes Permissible Use of Color ? 


Company is not primarily in the branding of rubber but in 
the “individualizing” of lead pencils. But, in this instance, 
it hit upon the idea of utilizing a rubber adjunct—the eraser 
tip of the pencil-—as a means to theend. It was not the idea 
to make the pencil cap or eraser (of the nipple type, in this 
instance) serve as a trade-mark. Everybody who has had 
any experience in getting trade-marks registered understands 
that the form of an article or a functional or structural 
feature cannot be capitalized as a trade-mark. Sidestepping 
this prohibition, the American Company sought to draft for 
trade-mark purposes an eraser color scheme. To that end 
the top or upper portion of the rubber dome was made red 
and the lower half white. 

Because various manufacturers of lead pencils have from 
time to time registered a great number of trade-marks con- 
sisting of nothing more than colored bands of metal applied 
to the ends of pencils and pen holders it was assumed that 
the color execution in rubber would have clear sailing. Not 
so fast, said the Trade-Mark examiner when an application 
was presented to him. The American Company had claimed 
that a rubber eraser with a red top and a white cylindrical 
portion was clearly a novelty but the official censor would 
not be convinced. He declared it to be a matter of common 
knowledge that red rubber makes a good kind of erasing 
material. Therefore, he reasoned that merely to employ use- 
ful red rubber in the erasing portion of the cap and to utilize 
for the remainder the natural white rubber would not suggest 
to the trade anything which would distinguish the product of 
one particular manufacturer. 

Not content to accept the “No” of the Trade-Mark Exam- 
iner, the American Company appealed its case to the highest 
authority at the government’s clearing house for trade-marks, 
viz, the U. S. Commissioner of Patents. In so doing, this 
brander was, all unconsciously perhaps, fighting the battle 
of the entire rubber industry. Because the law is not explicit 
on details, the business community must rely upon test cases 
such as this to illuminate obscure corners of the trade-mark 
system and establish precedents that will be controlling in 
the future. Thus, in its educational aspect, this current 
show-down has been on all fours with the several tests that 








But if color serves no other purpose than 
a trade-mark it may be registered as such at 
the United States Patent Office. An example, 
is the use of color stripes on the side walls of 
tires. There is also a disposition at Washing- 
ton to show greater leniency toward the use 
of little-known rubber colors, and color used 
in a definite design may be easily registered 
as a trade-mark. In order to be reasonably 
sure of registration, manufacturers should se- 
lect uncommon colors not usually associated 
in the public mind with the “color of rubber.” 
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what classes of rubber goods are kin when 
it comes to fixing brand boundaries. 

The U. S. Patent Commissioner fully upheld his subordi- 


have determined 


nate in insisting that rubber colors—certainly not the co‘ors 
red and white—shall not be appropriated to the exclusive use 
of any one firm. He backed up the Examiner in the view 
that inasmuch as red rubber erasers have been on the market 


time out of mind white rubber eraser 
use on pencils it would be unjust 
to, at this late dav, give a n onopoly in the use of these colors 


for vears and that from 


tips or caps have heen in 
to one firm, even if its arrangements of the colors did vary 
somewhat from 
Peeved at the 


officials of the 


previous practice 
a trade-mark franchise one of the 


remarked that he was at 


retusal of 


American Company 


a loss to understand why a trade-mark that is executed in 
metal (sav, a pene! cap o1 band) is not registrable when 


executed in rubber. The answer at the Patent Office was that 
the purely arbitrary and fanciful. having no 
purpose or Ttunction or reason tor presence save to mark and 
the goods. On the other hand rubber adjuncts, 
such as eraser caps a definite function. Indeed, the 
the Patent feel that the public has been led 
by eustom and tradition to expect eraser caps on lead pencils 
that neither the nor the trade, red and 
white rubber a pencil, would suspect that there 


metal bands art 
distinguish 
pertorm 
umpires at thee 


public seeing 


and 


position on 


was anv othe purpose than to afford an effective erasing 
mediut 

. Color is Not Entirely Barred 

While the latest action at Washington means, with sharper 


warning than has ever before been given, that no trader may 


fenee off for his own sole use the conventional, familiar and 
accepted rubber colors such as red, white, black, ete. the door 
is not closed to all reliance upon color for indicating sources 
of rubber manutacture The acceptance ol tire-stripes or 
color-zones on the side walls of tires is evidence to this effect. 


Prov ide d 


duty or function of the colored article the color user may go 


eolor is disassociated from the performance of the 


far It is the “rubber colors,” or what the public thinks of 
as such, that are to be kept open range. The essence of the 
latest warning at the Patent Office is that no marketer of 


rubber articles need hope to isolate as his own private posses- 


ion a color accounted characteristic of rubber in renera! and 
rubber wares might logically use in 
much the same vith no trade-mark intent. 

Although the effect, warned trade- 


markers in the rubber industries and associated lines that they 


which othe producers ot 
manne! 


Crovernment has, in 


must not expect Uncle Sam to support them in kidnapping 
a color that 1s the common heritage of the entire trade, there 
is a disposition at Washington to show greater leniency 


toward the use of strange colors It has been reeognized all 


along that color translated in a definite arbitrary design, 
such as a cirele, star or cross, is a pertectly good trade-mark. 
Added to that is the latter-day recognition that some conces 
sions should be made in color uses in deference to the needs 
of manutacturers who put out classes of articles that are 
diffieult to trade-marl Certain rubber articles are in this 
hard-to-mark class So too, for example, is rope. Thus we 
have a recent ruling at Washington that a eolor strand is 
registrable a trade-mark for rope, provided it is separate 
from the structural part ol the rope but located in the in- 


terior thereot and erie losed hy ifs strands. 


Certain Combinations Permissible 


If a 
a color-mark that 
would probably 


trade-mark doctor were to write a 


sanctioned 
dash of 


prescription for 
use on rubber 
orange, blue or 


would he tor 


woods he ‘all for a 


vreen Anyvthi ¢ that is denouneable as a “rubber color” or 
that is open to suspicion of having been produced incident 
to the normal processes ol manufacture has hard sledding to 


get by the censors It does not bear witness, by the very 
oddity of the tint, to the fact that it must have been adopted 
for a trade-mark and no other. The disadvantage 
under which one of the complimentary colors of rubber a’- 
ways indicated time when the 
Patent Office turned down a gray band as a tire badge. Gray 
is not accounted in the lay mind a color peculiar to rubber 
white and certain red but the Patent Office 


pul pose 


labors was well some sinee 
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experts found that the gray band was the result of construc- 
tion and not put in with trade-mark malice aforethought. 

Gray came to grief also as being on the regular color card 
of rubberdom in a contest some years ago which pivoted on 
the use of a gray band encircling the top of rubber boots, 
ete. In that instance the judicial referee said that if co'o: 
was inherent in rubber, due to manufacture, ete., it could no 
pass muster as a registrable trade-mark, and no more coul: 
it do so if the color was employed primarily for purpose 
The refusal to grant monopoly of the color 
that reek of rubber holds good in the case of combination 
of colors quite as we'l as in the case of single colors. Th 
Patent Office holds that where, in of the ad 
visability or necessity of using different grades or kinds o 
rubber, a two-tone color scheme is worked out the ban remain 
in foree. This in the current object lesson the red-and-whit: 
eraser was vetoed at the Patent Office just as if it had bee: 
all white or all red. 


A Red Band on Nipples Acceptable 


As indicating the hair-splitting differences that enter int 
trade-mark acceptability it may be mentioned that even a 
the Patent Office was rejecting the American Pencil Com 
pany’s eraser cap it accepted from the Revere Rubber Com 
pany of Providence a trade-mark for rubber nipples consisting 
of a red band about the edge of the nipple. But here ther 
the difference that the red not obviousl; 
achieved incident to the regular routine of manufacture; th: 
public has never been led to expect, by long associat‘on, th 
appearance of red bands on rubber nipples; and the re 
band in this instance is a bit off the shade which the lay 
public thinks of as the “natural red rubber. Al 
the same, if a rubber manufacturer desires to play safe h« 
will not only apply his color mark in something superfluou 
to the structure of the rubber art‘cle but will also pick for the 


of ornament. 


consequence 


was edge was 


color” or 


iob, purple, or brown or some other color not commonly) 


associated with rubber. 


Regeneration of Rubber 


Continued from Page 172 


subjected t 
methyl eyeohexanone an 


the ozonide is 


traces ot 


subjected to ozenization, and 


hydrolysis, it gives only 
levulimie alde hyde. 

it therefore scems that the vuleanized rubber, which yield: 
an hydrochloride insoluble in chloroform, does not underg 
internal structure. This is contrary to wha 
happens after vuleanization, when a hydrochloride is obtaine: 

hich is chloroform. The 
latter rubber is accomplished without any difficulty, the gun 
being dissolved in ethyl acctate. 

From these observations the conclusion may be drawn that 
the rubber, during vulcanization, must undergo a modifieatio: 
structure and that the operation 


any change in 


soluble in ozonization of the 


in internal vulcanization 


composed ot two phases. 
The Phases of Vulcanization 


In the first phase, the gum undergoes a change in interna 
structure, which takes place at the same time as the absorptior 
of sulphur by the rubber molecule. The possibility of aceton 
extraction of almost the entire quantity of sulphur that 1s 
contained in the mixture, the formation of a rubber hydro 
chloride that is soluble in chloroform, the modification of the 
action of ozone and the formation, through hydrolysis of the 
ozonide, of dicetylpropane, are all characteristics of this phas« 
of the vulcanization. 

In the second phase of vulcanization the gum returns to its 
original internal structure and then it combines with sulphu 
which saturates the double bonds of the rubber molecule. It 
then furnishes a hydrochloride which is insoluble in chloro 
form; it conserves the greatest part of the sulphur for th 
extraction and it gives, through ozonization an 
hydrolysis of the ozonide thus formed, levulinic aldehyde. 

These different facts, which might be corroborated by a: 
exact analysis, merit the attention of all those who are inter 
ested in the difficult problems of vulcanization. 
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New Rubber Paving Material Perfected 


Rubbacrete, a British Invention Which Overcomes Difficulty 
of Binding Rubber to Concrete, may be Marketed Here Soon 


under the number 208,679, and on which United States 

and Canadian patents are pending, enables a rubber 
surface to be so firmly attached to conerete that it will with- 
stand the heaviest traffic without injury. It consists in a rub 
her sheet or cap, manufactured from a formula in which about 
) per cent of erude rubber is used, having numerous c¢ylin- 
drical rubber projections on the underside that form an 
ntegral part of the cap itself. The these pins is 
ibout one-half the area of the sheet of which they are a part. 
In making rubber faced conerete road blocks, paving slabs 


T HE invention of Rubbacrete, patented in Great Britain 


area ot 


nd tiles, the rubber cap is placed in the bottom of a mold with 
the binding pins upward. Fine concrete is then poured into 
mold and settles about the rubber projections, after which 
filled with conerete to the desired thickness and 
ie conerete allowed to set. While setting, the concrete co. 
racts and tightly the rubber pins, resulting in ar 
extremely strong adhesion between rubber 
Where a floor or laid the con 
erete is “floated” to a level surface and the rubber cap plas 
with atter 


placed on the conerete bed. 


ne mold is 
TT 
grips 
and coneret 


conerete pavement is being 


tered cement on the underside which it can be 
directly 

The Rubbaecrete process is similar to another British invé 
tion utilizing lugs series Of non-resisti 
which a report on experiments conducted was pub 


the May 10 issue of Tue Rupper Ace. 


transversed by a 
wires, of 


lished in 


To Form American Company 


J. J. Hennebique and G. O. Case, member and associat» 
ember respectively, of the American Society of Civil En 
yineers, propose the formation of a company to purchas 


invention and 
to lay down acres ol road so that its ad 
vantages may become widely this country. The 
corporate title will probably be The Novoercte Company, with 
offices in New York City. said to have 

when this for floors and 


, ‘ 
proven a 


‘anadian rights to the 
this tvpe 
known in 


States and ( 


everal 


Experiments are 


invention was used 


SUCCESS 


treads 


stall 
Experiments in Great Britain 


More 


tested in the 


interest in rubber 
British 


Growers’ 


paving material has been mani 
Isles than here in America. Since 1913 

Association of London, and Rubber 
Roadways, Ltd. (tounded by them tor the purpose of intro- 
ducing rubber roads), have spent large sums in laying down 
rubber roadways, with a view of proving the 

rubber for this purpose, and to try to over- 
adhesion between rubber and concrete 

The following information obtained in an interview 
with the promoters of Rubbacrete: In August, 1913, a sec- 
tion of rubber roadway made with rubber-capped hardwood, 
Yarrah blocks 3 in. wide and 8 in. long, laid at the 
junction of Old Kent Road and New Kent Road, London, in 
accordance with the invention of Morland N. Dossau. The 
rubber was in the form of a capping about % in. thick, 
projections running longitudina!ly fitted 
This method 


the Rubhbe r 


stretches o 

advantages ot 
come the difficulties of 
was 


was 


having dove-tai'ed 
in dove-tailed grooves in the hard wood block. 
ot construction proved to be a failure from a construction 
standpoint as “a short time after these blocks were fixed, 
several of the caps became detached and wero replaced 
In June, 1915, it was decided to take up all the blocks for 
examination,” said A. Harrison in a paper read at the 1921 
International Rubber Exhibition. 

In 1918 a section of rubber roadway was laid down Borough 
High Street, London, with b'ocks 9 in. long by 3 in. wide, 
having a slab of rubber 9/16 in. thick vuleanized onto a stee! 
plate, this plate being made with 8 euts about 1 inch long, 
so as to produce 4 lugs for holding down into the concre‘e. 
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The rubber capped steel plates were laid down on a founda- 
tion of reinforeed concrete on the top of which was fine 
conerete composed of clean grit sand in the proportion of 1 
of cement to 4 of sand, on whieh the rubber blocks were 
placed in such a manner that the lugs were imbedded in and 
This method of construction proved 
unsatisfactory as regards the adhesion between the rubber 
blocks and the under surface of concrete. As a result of 
the failure of the adhesion in the type of rubber roadway 
deseribed another method of construction then 
The steel plate was substituted by a plate of expanded 
metal vuleanite on the under side of the 
rubber was provided with added lugs. 
The roadway was then relaid with this type of block. 
Although this section of rubber roadway again proved the 
when heavy 
a rubber roadway as regards 
construction 


gripped by the concrete. 


above was 


tried. 
embedded in the 
capped plate which 


evreat qualities ot rubber subject to 
trathe 
reduction of 


proved to he unsuitable owing to 


wearing 
and the 
noise and vibration, the method of 
the difhieulties ot 


advantages o 


adhesion 
rubber cap and the conerete 


hetween the ; 
f Rubber Roadways Ltd., for 1922 states that 


The report ¢ 





Projections on ihe 


Block—Showing the 
Under Side that Grip the Concrete 


Rubbacrete 


attachment had the drawback that the 
wet concrete and the road closed to traffic 
The report for 1923, 


the “method ot cap 
had to be laid in 
until the concrete was properly ‘set.’ 
referring to the method of construction, that 
“The Borough Engineer came to the conclusion that such a 
mechanical attachment certain disadvantages.” 

in September, 1923, a section of rubber roadway was laid 
down around the Cenotaph in London. <A smooth 
sabsurfacing was laid down and on this hot pitch was spread 
just prior to laying the all rubber blocks. The solid rubber 
blocks measured $8 by 4 by 3 inches, the upper half-inch con- 
sisting of rubber of the quality and resiliency which has 
proved successful in other tests, the remainder being com- 
posed of a hard rubber of a lower grade, the two grades 
being vulcanized together to form a homogeneous block. The 
blocks were made with a groove on one side and a corre- 
sponding projection on the other, so that when laid they were 
Before being laid each 


same states 


PoOssess¢ S 


concrete 


mortised and tenoned into position. 
block was dipped in hot pitch. 

Shortly after the stretch of rubber roadway was laid down 
around the Cenotaph in London, it was found that the blocks 
were not binding together properly and the City Engineer 
of Westminster reported that, extensive alterations will be 
necessary in order to prevent the spreading movement that 
is going on. 

Although the advantages of rubber for roadways cannot 
be disputed, the two difliculties encountered have been high 
cost, and diffieulty of adhesion between the rubber and con- 
crete. In the report of Rubber Roadways for 1922 it is 
stated that “there is no doubt whatever about the wearing qual- 
ities uf the rubber and the many other advantages which we 
claim for ‘it; the prob!em to be solved is the attachment of the 
rubber to the road bed in such a way as to withstand the 
stress and strain of fast moving vehicles carrying toads of 
5 tons and upwards.” 
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at cost of rubber roads has been largely 
difficulty of attaching the rubber to 
Engineer of Southwark, London, 


due, it 3s said, to the 


the ceonerete The Borough 


vho has had a large experience in laying rubber roads stated, 


“It l not the cost of the rubber it 18 the cost ot getting a 
uitable attachment to the road that will stand traffic, and we 


hall be very glad if anyone can find a cheaper way of at- 


tacl ing thy rubber 


Experiments With Rubbacrete 


I) order to ascertain the amount oft adhesion necessary 
hetween the rubber surface and conerete in a road subject 
to heavy trafli experiments were made for the Novoerete 


A.M., I1.C.E., F.GS., 


Compan hy ly J > ()wens, B.A.. 


FLR.GLS After mature consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the maximum force likely to be applied, and 
against which provision should he made, would be in the 
nature of shear foree tending to slide the rubber surtace 
over the conerete surface It is obvious that no calculation 


“ to the tractive ettort required tor pulling certain loads 
would give the maximu likely to be applied to the 
a shearing force is more likely to be applied 


rather than when 


rores 
road surtace, as 
when braking heavy vehicles severely, 
starting up 

Taking the’ permissible load per inch width of wheel allowed 
in London, then the maximum shearing force was found by 
multiplying the maximum load into the coefficient of fretion, 
any greater force upon the rubber 
vould skid, and as this 
wheel is resting on the rubber 
surface it is entirely a shearing foree; and the weight of the 
wheel holds down the rubber at the same time as the shearing 
force is applied by the tractive effort of the wheel, operating 
through the axle weight or by the suddenly braked wheel. 

Dr. Owens found by experiment that the ultimate shearing 
1000 hs. per 


as the vehicle cannot exert 


surface since the whee force 1s 


applied to the part where the 


strength of the sample rubber cap was about 
“i inch 
The coefficients of stati 


ot toree required to move a hody to the weight or pressure 


friction which represents the ratio 


of the body upon the surface upon which it slides were found 


hy [)y (owens to be as follows 


Between rubber and dry conerete with smooth surface 0.64 


eee ee, le SUD GRIDS occ écncenesdaveecees 0.74 
Rubber on rubbet I (te bite tetera tia aha oe eed & ai 1.43 
Cast iron on rubber smooth ......cccccccss 0.44 
rs Or rr i ei 6. oe wane oe aded eo ees bo 0.53 


then made to ascertain the degree of 
compression of the rubber under load and an expression was 


then evolved which enabled Dr 


Experin ents were 


Owens to ascertain the max 
unum shearing foree under a given condition. 

Dr. Owens caleulated that the maximum shearing foree for 
a heavy motor truck, with 4 ft. diameter wheel with a rubber 
tire, Was approximately 300 lbs. per square inch and that with 
a 3 ft. diameter wheel, having 2 in. thick rubber tire, loaded 
to 10 ewt. with a *, inch rubber surface, the maximum shear 
exerted would be about 312 lbs. per square inch. The forces 
given are the maximum values and represent the condition 
which would result if the wheel is caused to skid on a dry 
surface by sudden braking 
Caleulations were next made for a heavy traction engine 
or road roller with steel-tired wheels having a diameter of 
3 ft. loaded to 74> ewt. per inch of width and the shearing 
stress was found to be about 180 lbs. per sq. inch on a ly, inch 
rubber surface and 250 Ibs. on a 4 inch rubber surface. 

The ealeulations therefore show that the maximum shearing 
foree on a rubber road would be about 300 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
shearing force 
rubber, Dr. 
proposition 


Taking into consideration the maximum 
likely to be met and the 


Rubacrete is a 


resistance ot! 
Owens coneluded that practical 
and the adhesion sufficient to avoid danger of the caps being 
torn off. He states, “I have 


shearing 


come to this conclusion owing 
to the tact that I have found the resistance of the rubber to 
shearing so high, that it should be possible, considering the 
attachment and the strength of such 
roree apphed by London traffic.” 

submitted to the Rubber 
Association of London im 1923 and the Board of 
Directors of Rubber Roadways approved of the invention. 


number of points of 
attachments to resist the 
Rubacrete 


Samples of were 


Growers’ 
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A report on Rubacrete was also made by Col. R. E. Cromp- 
ton, C.B., R.E., M.M.1.C.E., formerly consulting engineer to 
the British Ministry of Transport and one of the world’s 
foremost road experts. He reported that in his opinion the 
invention did sueceed in attaching rubber to conerete and that 
it was correct from a mechanical: point of view 

The suecess of Rubacrete and the strength of the adhesion 
between the rubber and concrete is said to be due to three 
things: The area of rubber pins entering the conerete is 
sufficient to avoid danger of shearing. The pins are sufh- 
ciently close together to avoid any risk of creeping. The 
concrete setting in air contracts and tightly grips the pins. 


Advantages of Rubber Roads 


Rubber roadways unquestionably have a long lite. Rubber 
blocks were laid in St. Paneras station yard, London, in 
1870 and some of the original blocks are still there, showing 
the life of over 53 years. 

A. Harrison, the Engineer from Southwark, states that in 
his opinion rubber has proved to be a most suitable material 
for road paving owing to a minimum of wear. 

During the period—l year 8 months—that the piece of 
rubber roadway laid in Southwark in 
servations it carried a traffic averaging over 190 tons per 
yard of street width per hour. In a report made by the 
Borough Engineer, A. Harrison, M.1.C.E., he states that “the 
blocks were carefully examined for wear. On being placed 
side by side with new blocks they did not appear to have 
lost anything through wear, although there were several 
slight seratches on the surface, but on removing the 
caps from the wood blocks it was found that considerable 
wear had taken place both on the wood and under side of the 
rubber cap.” 

The rubber paving at the entrance to St. Pancras station, 
London, is an excellent example of the extraordinary wearing 
qualities of rubber. In 1870 the rubber paving was laid 
down and when the roadway was widened in 1891, twenty-one 
vears afterwards, half of the road was relaid with the old 
In 1908 and 1915 portions of the rubber were re- 
In 1922 there was still some of the rubber paving in 
originally laid in 1870, fifty-two years 


1915 was under ob 


rubber 


rubber. 
newed. 
use which was 
previously. 

In a paper reprinted in the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association Ine., of June, 1921, Mr. Harrison stated, “My 
look forward to rubber is that it will probably last longer 
than any other material. From an economic point of 
the less frequently you disturb a road, the more important 
and the greater saving is that to the public—say we spend 
£5000 remaking a road the cost to the general public in delay 
of traffic and other ways must be much greater than that.” 

There is no dust with rubber roads and the rubber is easily 
cleaned, therefore it is hygienic and sanitary. Snow and ice 
do not adhere to rubber and it is not affected by sun, rain or 
frost. It is oil resisting, an important factor with motor 
traffic. 

The Borough Engineer of Southwark in a 
section of rubber roadway laid at the junction of the Old and 
New Kent Roads, London, in August, 1919, stated, “‘No case 
of stip has been found; in fact it was the part of the roadway 
where a true imprint of horse shoes could always be found, 
whereas generally in other parts the imprint of horse shoes 
showed a slight slip or twist in damp weather. These ob- 
servations were considered most important, as previous to this 
section being laid, it was a belief that the rubber would 
prove to be slippery and not give a good foot-hold, and that 
it would facilitate skidding of vehicles.” 

In 1879 the North British Rubber Company 
whole sidewalk in front of its warehouse in Prince Street, 
Edinburgh with rubber. The wearing qualities of the rubber 
are well illustrated by the fact that thirty vears later (1909) 
in order to carry out an agreement with the City the rubber 
was taken up. 

In 1922 portions of platforms No. 13 and 14 at Euston 
Station, London, were laid with rubber paving. The plat- 
forms where the rubber paving has been laid are principally 
used for the main line departure and American boat train 
traffic and include the entrance gate, luggage weighing ma- 
chines, book stalls and refreshment rooms. Where the paving 
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Imitation Gutta Percha and Leather 


Imitation gutta percha and leather are produced by passing 
paper through a bath of sizing materials, for example, 
casein or albumin, of five to fifteen per cent concentra- 
at a temperature varying between 35 and 40 degrees C, 
pressing between rolls during or immediate'y atter im- 


it’, 


rsion. After several hours, hardening materia!s, such as 
chromium salts, or formaldehyde are applied. The 
terial is then softened by treatment with glycerine, or 


ternatively, soap or castor oil may be included in the sizing 
bath. The sheets are finally coated with a transparent varnish. 

addition of sodium hydroxide up to two per cent, or of 
tie acid up to thirty per cent of the weight of the dry sizing 
terial that is employed in making the product, faci'itates 
preznation in the sizing bath. For combining 
ers of treated paper a stronger solution, for example ot 
enty-five to thirty-five per cent concentration, of the sizing 


Se\ eral 


terial is employed. (British Patent No. 207,352.) 
Acid-Resisting Lining for Tanks 
The lining of tanks with substances that will resist the 


action of acids and acid solutions as well as the equipment of 
other chemical apparatus with similar resistant linings is a 
which has received considerable attention lately. 
Rubber both in the soft and hard form has been suggested as 
being particularly suitable for this purpose, but it is a fact 
that rubber possesses certain disadvantages, when used for this 
purpose, which must in order to make its use 
feasible on large seale. The subject of British Patent No. 
212,355 is concerned with a method of improving the rubber 
coating or lining of tanks and chemical apparatus of all sorts 
that the disadvantages oi the substance are overcome. 

‘he process is particularly adapted for the construction of 
tanks, pipes, agitators, and other ehemical apparatus for use 
with aeid liquors especially hot or cold liquors containing 
hydrochloric acid. Such tanks when lined with enamel, glass, 
or ebonite are not very durab'e, and are not readily repaired. 

In this invention such tanks are lined with an unvuleanized 
rubber compound, which resistant to hydroch!oric 
1 and other acid liquors. This material may be applied 
o the vessel in sheets, and the edges may be joined together 

order to make a joint that is absolutely tight to liquics by 
applying a solvent such as naphtha to the overlapped edges. 
Another method of joining the edges together in order to get 

perfect liquid-tight joint is to heat them loca'ly to a tem- 
perature of 130 degrees C without the use of a solvent. The 
article which is treated in this manner is then ready for use 
vithout being subjected to preliminary vuleanization. 
It found that unvuleanized rubber, which consists 
rubber and sulphur, and which would yield a flexible vul- 
canized product, is not suited for use for this purpose owing 
ts tendency to shrink. This tendency is counteracted by 
the addition of an inorganie filling material. 


subject 


he overcome 


sneet is 
acl 


+ 


sheet 


is 
of 
to 
\ suitable composition consists of 29 per cent of rubber, 3.1 

cent of sulphur, 35 per cent of silica, 7.5 per cent of 
imina and iron oxide, 13.3 per cent of magnesia, 2.1 per 
cent of lime, four per cent of lead oxide, and one per cent of 

oxide and five per cent of carbon. When in use the 
ng is probably vulcanized superficially, and has been found 
contain five hundredths of a per cent of sulphur in chemical 
ibination. This surface effect may be produced by sub- 
lecting the built-up lining to the action of boiling neutral 
trong brine at a temperature of 105 degrees C for a period 

several hours. The treated surface prevents the adjoining 


pe 


of adjacent shects, and the surtace should be removed before 
the joints are made. 

In some cases the lining may first be built in the required 
shape, and then applied to the vessel. The lining may be 
protected from mechanical injury by a facing of wood or other 
protective material. This lining has been found to very 
resistant to abrasive action, for example in the case of tanks 
and agitators for treating mineral pulp. The material resists 
the action of sulphurie acid up to a strength of eighty per 
cent when cold and up to a strength of twenty per cent at a 
temperature of 190 degrees C. 


be 


Coloring Rubber 

An interesting process of coloring rubber and for the pro- 
duction of colored rubber-coated materials patented in 
British Patent No. 210,495. Colored aqueous rubber solutions 
and emulsions for the impregnation of textile materials are 
produced by allowing the raw or vulcanized rubber, with or 
without the addition of diluents, to swell in an organic liquid, 
such as benzene or carbon disulphide. After decanting the 
superfluous liquid the swollen rubber is emulsified with water 
in a colloid mill similar disintegrator, with the addition, 
if desired, of emulsifying agents. Such reagents as urea, 
fatty acids and their compounds or the sodium salt of sul- 
phonated oleic acid may be employed. The coloring can be 
effected simultaneously by adding finely powdered colors, either 
of organic or inorganic origin. The proportion of coloring 
agent that is required is much less than is necessary in other 
methods. Alternatively the colors may be finely dispersed in 
a colloid mill and then mixed with natural or artificial latex. 


1s 


or 


Vuleanization of Rubber in Solution 
A study of the properties of rubber in solution, as far as 


the vulcanization process is concerned, is contained in the 
Comptes rendne de l’Academie des Sciences. The crude or 
vulcanized rubber in the state of a colloidal solution in an 


organic medium is found to be susceptible of being vulcanized 
with the aid of sulphur. The reaction that takes place be- 
tween the rubber and the sulphur, the former being in solution 
form, takes place in the cold under the influence of ultra 
violet rays. Vulcanization can also be effected with sulphur 
in the nascent condition and at an elevated temperature. The 
action of sulphur en the solutions of rubber at an e'evated 
temperature, is noticeable at a temperature of 100 degrees C, 
but it becomes very active at temperatures starting with 120 
to 130 F. The phenomena of vulcanization takes 
place in a different manner in accordance with the concen- 
tration of the rubber solutions. Thus if the concentration 
of rubber in the solution is very low, only from one to two 
per cent, the action is quite different than when the concen- 
tration is fairly high, for example in the case of a solution 
containing ten per cent of rubber. Tabulated results are 
given in the original article on the experiments performed with 
different concentrations of rubber solutions. 


degrees 


Ebonite Substitute 

A which resembles ebonite vulcanite can be 
made from blood by mixing the same with a binding medium, 
for example gum tragacanth solution and heating to boiling. 
The product is hardened with formaldehyde and the resulting 
cake is pressed for the removal of much of the water. After 
drying the residue is powdered, mixed with ten to fifteen per 
cent of its weight of a mixture of grease or fat, water glass 
and aqueous alkali, and finally molded under pressure with 
the aid of heat. (British Patent No. 210,495.) 
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Government Master Specification for 


Rubber-Metal Gasoline Hose 


HIS specifieatic as officially adopted by the Federal 
T Speciiiceatiol oard ol May 1, 1924, tor the use of 
ti Department na Independent Establishments of 
the Government in the purchase of rubber-metal gasoline hose. 
I'he te pecification shall become man 
dator ror Dey tment nd Independent Establishments 
of the G ’ \ugust 1, 1924. The specification may 
prt ‘ t nv earher date 
l. General 
ren enantio a el thie requirements lor hos to 
he used ‘ 
tr See Crenel spe atior tor Rubber Goods, Federal 
Sr heatior iL heatior No 59, vhich are a part 
heres ept ‘ $ the provisions helow directly 
onfliet | ‘ d and meaning of this spec 
Floss ! couplings attached, n 
— ( ] ‘ ~ rdered | 
Construction and Material 
DD } Phe ve made with flexible metal tube, 
tbh Y 
} j ‘ ‘ hle met tube } bye 
vcle oO sro ralvanized ste 
/ « it hie etal tube 
tieht verter The thiel 
ne we not le tl 1/16 inel 
ie t outs ‘ ( ! etal 
til t Vv ceottor “Ket 
/ ‘ et «li hye ovel ro? 
ood ne evel ne In textul 
thy " , rou WS ht! det e¢ 
t nufacturing pra I 
" formly and tight 
». Marking 
\ ! ! hale makers hame, ! if na f 
I ‘ f l ( ire he place 1 « 
1. Tests 
\ ction of 1 inch or 144 neh hos 
nt and filled tl vater shall withstand an interna 
pressure 00 TI er si or 5 minutes without leakag* 
The hose shall the thstand pressure of 350 Ib. per sq. in 
vithout tarure, the pressure n each case being increased at 
the rate of 100 Ib pe! ‘ i! per mit ute 
b. Be / llose When a sample ot hose is bent 
to “U" shape be een the flat heads of a compression machine, 
the cott cket sl ndication of tailure under 
the tollowing load 
Size of Hose, ——— 
Apphed load, he vent, tb sin 200 300 
‘ } Pow V il Tube hen Bent When a section 
ot the metal tubine is tested as in (b) above, the vield point 
shall be not less tha that stated below 
ON NE Pr ee eee l Ll, 
Yield Point of metal minimum, Ib. ...... 175 259 
d. Crushing Test f Hose The load required to produce 
an indentation of ! inch in the hose when applied to a 
flat metal block 1 inch long placed on top ol the hose, shal! 
he’ not less than that stated in the following table. The load 
shall be applied at a point not less than 3 inches from the 
end of hose 
Size ot Llose, il ee ee l Ll, 
Load required to produce indentation 
ot % inch, minimum, lb. ........... 550 R00 
e. Tests of Rubber Tuhe 
(1) Physieal. Tensile Strength, lb. per sq. in., minimum, 


{j. 
L000: Elongation, in. minimum, 2-7; Set-stretch 10 


Per cent set after 10 min. rest, maximum, 20. 


‘ l 


Ultimate 


minutes, in., 2-6; 


(2) Chemieal. 


hottle. a 


Immerse completely in a glass stoppers 
10-gram sample ot rubber compound in not 
than and not more than 70 ce. of gasoline, contormn 
vith Federal Specifications Board Specification No. 2, f 
Aviation Domestie Grade. After 48 imme} 
sion at a temperature of 70 to SO°F shall | 

the bottle and sample washed clean with 2 
These portions shall be combine 


les 
35 cc, 
Gasoline, hours 
the gasoline 
poured off and 


e.¢, more of fresh gasoline. 


evaporated to dryness in a weighed glass flask on a water bat 
or electric hot plate and then dried in an air 
hour at 220°F A blank test shall 
in which the same amount of standard gasoline shall be evap 


orated and dried in the same manner, and a correction appli 


tor o1 
he eon luetec 


oven 


and weighed. 


to the weight in the above test. The amount of non-volatil 
matter extracted shall be not more than 2 per cent of th 
weight of the compound first taken. 
5. Couplings 
The couplings shall be free from porosity or other 1 
rious di rect ts, and shall he securely attached to the hose l 
vorkmanlike manner. The design shall be as stated in th 


proposal. 


c 


New Rubber Paving Material 





fy Pa 17 

is laid it Is timated that 2000 barrow loads of passengers 
nd other | wage pass ovel the pavil evel ( Tl 
ibber tiles are one-half inch thiek i! squares measur 
om 18 inches te t inches and contain over 40 per cent « 
plantation ype! All the tiles are spe« Ally hacked to pre 

vent creeping or spreading. 
ir Stanley Ross stated in July, 1923 hat the rubbhe 
patiorm 1s @ivu every satistaction and does not show th: 

1 est igh Of eal ” 

The rubber stairway at the Elepha t and Castle, Londo 
has successfully passed a test extending over a period of tw 
vears The Borough Surveyor of Southwark states that 
“During the last 25 vears all types of patent treads hav 
been tried at various times without suecess but.up to tl 
present there is a general opinion that the rubber treads ar 


by far the most satisfactory ever used.” An inspection o 


this stairway in July, 1923, showed that after being laid fo 
Z vears if showed no signs otf wear. 
Stair treads at several stations in England have been i 


stalled, including New Street, Birmingham, and in the Report 
of Rubber Roadways for 1923 it is stated that 
should not be adopted at all Railway 
in all places where there is constant foot 
traffic. last than a \' other 
al in this form, and can be provided at less than one-hal 
metal treads. There is no risk ol 
treads owing to their non-slippers 
These considerations surely must compel the us 


“there is 1 
reason why they Sta 
and, in facet 


Rubber stair treads 


Tions, 
longer ma 
ter 
the and 


cos OT wood 


accidents with rubber 
properties, 
of rubber and our efforts will be devoted to securing a wider 
application of this form of covering.” 

Owing to its noiselessness and excellent wearing qualities 
rubber tile flooring is now extensively used in offices, cor 
ridors, etc. For these purposes, where the floor is only sub 
ject to light traffic, thin rubber tiles can be attached to wood 
or cement floors by a special tile laying cement, and while 
the adhesion is sufficiently good for light foot traffie it is 
impracticable to cement rubber tiles onto 
where there is very heavy traflic or trucking, as is the case 
sidewalks, railway platforms, factory floors, ete 
The invention of Rubacrete enables rubber to be so firmly 
attached to concrete that there is risk of the adhesion 
giving way under the heaviest traffic or heavy trucking. It 
, therefore, possible to use rubber for making roads, 
pavements, railway platforms, and factory floors. 


wood or conerete 
in roads, 
no 


now 


Is 
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Exports of Rubber Goods from U. 5.— \pril, 1924 


Compiled from Statistics Furnished by the Department of Commerce 


RUBBER 


BELTING, 


HOSE, 


PACKING, 


Rubber Belting 


Rubber Hose 


AND 


THREAD 
Rubber Packing 


Rubber Thread 


Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
342 I 212.174 i46,767 166,097 195,909 83,561 85,573 84,761 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS AND PNEUMATIC TUBES 
___Pneumatic Casings ae Pneumatic Tubes - 
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For automobiles _ Othe a Automobiles Other . 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars 
13.1 1.402.594 , 665 14,451 90.896 182.767 » 780 2,24 
HARD RUBBER GOODS 
Battery jars and Accessories Other Electrical Supplies Other hard rubber goods 
Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
, 13,855 228 12,322 9,077 16,668 4,726 
ATERPROOFED AUTOCLOTH, RUBBERIZED FABRICS, ET¢ 
Waterproofed Autocloth Waterproofed Clothing 
and Rubberizer Fabrics 
Sq. yards Dollars Pounds Dollars 
‘ aoe 209.310 122.050 94.485 16.753 
SOLID TIRES, ACCESSORIES AND REPAIR MATERIALS 
a Solid Tires — 
For Automobiles and Other Accessories and Repair Materials 
Motor Trucks 
Number Dollars Number Dollars Pounds Dollars 
8.068 209.520 134.840 ,3.368 116.523 41.858 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND SOLES AND HEELS. 
— Boots____ _~_Shoes__ Cenvas shoes with rubber soles Rubber soles and heels 
Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Pairs Dollars Pounds Dollars 
2 67,505 53,300 12.261 243,427 196,322 235,891 72,068 
SUNDRIES, BATHING CAPS, RUBBER BALLS 
ater bottle ntain syringes other Drugzgists’ Rubber Sundries Bathing caps Toy rubber balls and balloons 
Number Dollar Pounds Dollars Dozen Dollars Pounds Dollars 
11,427 9,556 52 66 67,096 20,441 33,923 79,407 77,060 
Importations of Crude Rubber into the United States During April, 1924 
Figures compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
(Estimated net weights—long tons) 
PLANTATIONS AFRICANS FROM ARRIVED AT TONS 
m™M rONS FROM TONS 
, 1.927 Bordeaux 72 Belawan- Deli Soston 12 
an-I , 753 Liverpool 67 Belawan- Deli Los Angeles 13 
_ 4 261 selawan-Deli New York 668 
ol 0 139 Colombo Boston 144 
2,453 CENTRALS AND GUAYULE Colombo New Tore $,133 
a 1,706 Centrals (Mexico and 9 Liverpool New York 90 
4,940 Central America) London Boston ; 20 
Swettenham 2,619 Guayule ( Mexico) 164 London New York 2,428 
{am 29 ; Malacca soston 25 
nore 17.970 17 Malacca New York 1,681 
Ava 1.692 PARAS Penang Boston 105 
Iquitos g Penang New York 1.835 
$1,438 Manoas 173 Port Swettenham Boston 38 
Para 9 Port Swettenham New York 2,581 
Rotterdam New York 22 
BRE Singapore Boston 531 
_ - aiid : a ee , Singapore Los Angeles 524 
( IS, WASTE RUBBER, ET‘¢ IMPORTED FROM VARIOUS Singapore Now York . 16.859 
SOURCES I 
Tons — : Singapore Philadelphia 52 
aaa - mene Singapore Seattle ... 1 
Me 114 Miscellaneous Gums 1,371 Sourabaya New York 1.692 
a 5 
COMPARISON 1923-1924 41.438 
Total Importations 4 
months ending, APR. 30. 
APR.-1923 APR.-1924 1923 1924 ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
tations 29,922 $1,438 112,764 108,035 
1,095 686 5.814 3298 Atlantic Ports 
cans 399 139 1,998 1,175 soston 956 
, 30 9 203 223 New York 39,859 
avule 142 164 142 231 Philadelphia 52 
oba and Matto Grosso 
= 2 40,867 
1,588 42,436 120,921 113,562 Pacific Petts 
Arrivals Plantations for April, 1924, Showing Ports of Origin Los Angeles 567 
= Seattle 4 
and Arrival ; 
{OM ARRIVED AT TONS 571 
tavia Boston 16 ania 
tavia New York 1,881 41,438 
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Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the 
United States to Non-Contiguous Territories 


March 1924 


During 


Alaska Hawaii Porto Rico 
Quantit Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
I t ] 
Pa 1345 J f 1 
Ca 7) - | I 
' s Pa ; i] 1 t i9 6,180 7,054 
Druegi her 
irte P | 7 1.808 68 10 3.288 
Ant yhe ! 
N i 32 123 8,2 1,206 1.749 
Auts t r 
tube N 1.262 9.98 2.779 6.999 
Other t N 21 l lf RA7 2 101 
Heltis h und 
Pach Po 1 1 11 8.195 14,160 14,47 254 
(ther r r ‘ 
fa I 11,437 7,938 15,897 6,779 
Coat and at 
| ig 
P i | l 4 5 ) 148 4,41 2,653 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the 
United States to Non-Contiguous Territories 
During April 1924. 

Alaska Hawaii Porto Rico 


Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
KRG I 24 554 B21 


Boota and Shoe Pairs) 13,640 14,542 
( nvas Shoe with Rubber 
Sole Pairs) 224 318 4,712 6,77 82,59 58,09 
Drug t R ber 
Sundrie P 1,634 1,964 2,904 2,487 
Automobile Ca g 
Nu 144 117 6,809 71.299 920 77,602 
Automol tube 
N her) LO8 8 974 12,517 1,561 9,043 
Other tires Number) 17 ‘4 1,001 1,631 204 1.034 
Beltir hose and 
packing Pounds 6,81 681 8.599 15,238 1,249 3,987 
Other rubber manufa 
ture Pound 1,69 1,169 17,293 13,918 17 0 7.238 
Coated and Waterproofed 
rood P t l 60 1 t1 7,67 674 770 


Imports of Crude Rubber. Gutta Percha, and 
Substitutes into the United States 
During April 1924 


( de Rubber 
Fron Pounds Long Tons Dollars 
Kelgi: £561 12,589 
France 1 1.644 3.189 
Germany 17,884 §,159 
Netherlands 76,767 14,093 
England $747,370 907,739 
Canada 56,716 13,215 
Nicaragua 1,838 267 
Patama 100 12 
Mexico 178,408 31,904 
Ihrazil 2,200,698 $28,925 
Chil 36.619 10,725 
Colombia 8,374 1,647 
Ecuador 4,245 812 
veru 122,617 31.583 
Venezuela 1R5.402 71.609 
British India 188,900 54,419 
Ceylon 7,827,538 1,971,419 
Straits Settlement 54,393,621 12,988,923 
Java and Madura 404,889 1,933,312 
Other Dutch East |! 986,273 2,072,671 
fonekong 112,004 27,457 
Other French Africa 85,415 19,122 
Crude Rubher Tota 85,042,981 7,966 20,531,821 
1923 
rot Imports ¢ le Rubber 
for he nti Apr 11 OF g tons 
192 1924 
Total Imports Crude Rubber 
for the 4 months ending 
April t0Oth 124.555 long tons 112,120 long tons 
The following figures should be added to the statistics on Guavule for 
the month of Mare) 1924 
Por | Dollars 
LOO OOF 20.8909 
{pr 1924 
Founda Dollars 
lelutong r Pontianack 1.580.963 166.689 
Balata 44.462 25604 
Gutta Percha 20.758 8 803 
Guayule 108,609 19,234 
Other «rude, scrap and reclaimed 1,434,410 64,318 
Total Unmanufactured (including rude 
Rubber Total) 88,232,174 20,816,469 
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Rims Inspected and Approved during March 


and April, 1924 


MARCH APRIL 
Size Number Pet Number Pet 
Clincher Rims 
326 x 7.305 0.3 5,200 0.2 
28 x 3 6,400 0.2 6,140 0 
0 x 3 73,821 8 70,381 
Yx 3% 1,067,574 41.8 1,081,945 45.7 
sl x 4 167,077 6.4 63,177 2.7 
Straightside 
27 x 3% 82 0 
25 x 3% 294.246 Rf 
29 x 1, 6.250 0 
xO x y 460,792 17.6 300,217 12.7 
2x 3% £980 0 11.480 0 
25 x 4 65,502 3.5 81,024 3.4 
29 x 4 113,519 4.5 87,615 3.7 
‘ox 4 32 0.0 4.706 0.2 
> & 575 0.0 10 ) 0.5 
2x 4 1 i4 7.9 163,095 6.9 
$x 4 8,685 1.5 7,47¢ 0 
29 x 4% £5,219 Ls 65,111 2 
»x 4! 8,522 0.3 26,719 1.2 
1x 4% ) 0.0 267 0 
2x 4% 160,658 6 117,155 5 
4x 4y, 36,99 1.4 29,544 1 
; =z §& 19,459 0.4 1,302 0.1 
- = & 251 0 
is x 6 2,145 0.1 
rruch 
30 x 1,321 0.1 
4x § 15.875 O77 
= x ¢ 1,505 0.1 
oO x Ff 4.695 0.2 
4x 7 251 0 
R x 7 716 0 
2.370.694 100.0 
Imports of Rubber Tires Increase 
The following table showing tire imports by quarters since January 
1 1923, shows that imports of tires and tubes into the United States 
increased remarkably in the first quarter of 1924 
1923 Number Value 
First Quarter 289 $3,399 
Second Quarter 5,690 25,147 
Third Quarter 2,382 37,943 
Fourth Quarter 81:8 7,528 
1924 
First Quarter 75,139 383,718 
April 26,100 165,063 
Most of the 1924 tire imports have come from France Although the 
statistics cover casings, tubes, and solid tires for automobiles, motorcycles 
ind bicycles, it is believed that the imports from France consist chiefly of 
clincher balloon casings size %1 x 4.4 and of inner tubes for same The 
imports by countries for the first four months of 1924 are shown below 
Imports by Countries Since January 1, 1924 
France England Canada 
Number Value Number Value Number Valu 
January 18,001 $85,765 76 $1,702 64 $798 
February 12,831 80,747 7 15 22 32 
March $5,018 213,616 74 217 16 507 
April 26,002 163,710 24 60 74 1,29 


Domestic Exports of Rubber Reclaimed, Scrap 
and Old, from the United States by Countries 
During April 1924 


Reclaimed 2011 Serap and Old 2012 


Countries Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
selgium 51.355 1,99¢ 
France 818 75 168,295 7,479 
Germany 548,598 19,689 
Italy 22,249 668 
Netherlands 20.063 3.065 
Spal TOU 22 188 8 27,978 
Swede 6,000 123 59.094 3.00¢ 
England 63,982 7,024 156,224 5,430 
Scotland 11.996 1.199 140.010 5.122 
Canada 119.689 34,995 528.898 11.915 
Mexico 350 17 

Japar 2,000 220 6,000 69 
Total 505.535 44.065 2 2999 344 86.417 
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Revve Generate Du Caovurcnove. April, 1924. Vol. 1, No. 

1. Published at 18 Rue Duphot, Paris, France. 

The first issue of this French rubber trade paper is ex- 
tremely attractive and very readable. Professor Hanriot, 
member of the Academy of Medicine and professor at the 
School of Physical and Chemical Industry, is the author of 
one of the leading articles, “The Role of Rubber in Modern 
Life.” There is also an article by Paul Mensier on “Analysis 
and Testing of Rubber.” 

Departments appear under the headings “Scientific Re- 
search;” “Technology and Industry;” “Prominent Men;” 
“Patents and Inventions;” and “Economical and Commercial 
Questions.” 

Tut Rvrerser Acu congratulates its new French contem- 
porary on its first issue and trusts that succeeding issues will 
be equally as interesting. 


* * 


ABBE’ SPECIALTIES. Catalogs A, B, C, and E. 6 x 9. 32, 32, 16 
and 8 pp. Paul O. Abbe’, New York, N. Y. 


These four catalogs cover the Abbe’ machines used for pul- 
verizing, cutting and grinding rubber in different forms. It 
is claimed by the manufacturers that the machines described 
have been developed to their present state of perfection as the 
result of twenty years’ experience in designing and building 
and by practical demonstrations in operating. A number of 
the more important types are not only illustrated but des- 
eribed in detail. The catalogs are printed in one color on a 
good grade of paper and are illustrated throughout with both 
half-tone and line engravings. 


Foxroro BuLLetiIn No. 96-1. The Foxboro Co., Ine., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 


This folder, which is printed on coated paper and illustrated 
in one color with numerous half-tone engravings, describes 
briefly yet completely the various types of indicating, re- 
cording and controlling instruments manufactured by the 
Foxboro Company. 

Instruments for indicating differential pressure, recording 
thermometers, devices for recording thermometer movement, 
automatic temperature recorder-controllers, recording psy- 
chrometers and humidity controllers are a few of the topies 
covered. 

Export Trape In Rureer Foorwear. Trade Information 
3ulletin No. 218. By E. G. Holt, Assistant Chief, Rubber 

Division, Department of Commerce. 


This 24-page pamphlet gives to the manufacturer of rubber 
footwear much statistical data on world export trade in this 
class of goods, points to the growing demand for high-quality 
footwear throughout the world, and discusses the export trade 
trend from 1919 to 1923 inclusive. An entire section is de- 
voted to the export trade in rubber heels and soles. 

The world export trade in rubber footwear increased from 
15,500,000 pairs in 1922 to about 18,200,000 pairs in 1923. 
The American share of the trade in this period increased 
from 4,083,105 pairs to 5,269,666 pairs. In spite of the in- 
crease there were several important markets where our goods 
constituted no great share of the trade, owing to reasons 
given in full in the bulletin. The high price of American 
footwear is one of the principal obstacles to trade in some 
countries where the production of a cheaper line of products 
is a prerequisite to successful competition. 

It was thought advisable to include data on rubber heels 
and soles even though they go through different channels 
than other rubber footwear in the process of distribution. 
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Competitors of importance in rubber heels and soles of this 
country are the United Kingdom and Germany. The ease 
with which these products may be manufactured has led to 
manufacturing developments in these lines in all parts of the 
world. But all Latin American countries are rapidly in- 
creasing their purchases of rubber heels from the United 
States. In 1923 twenty countries took from 10,000 to 100,000 
pounds of rubber heels and soles from this country. The 
three leading markets for this class of goods, Mexico, Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, countries which follow the lead 
of the United States in footwear styles, took over 200,000 
pounds each in 1923. 


* * * 


CLEVELAND ExLectric TrRAMRAIL Catalog No. 3. C'eveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 814” by 11”. 
Il'ustrated throughcut. 


The C'eve'land Electric Tramrail svstem of ho'sting and 
conveying loads weighing 4,000 pounds or less is thoroughly 
covered in this large and well-ordered cata'og. Standardized 
rail, fittings and carriers which have been developed to meet 
the demand for an inexpensive system of this kind may be 
used in rubber factories, machine shops, ete., without an out- 
lay that should make the extensive use of the system pro- 
hibitive. 

The engineering talent necessary for the installation of 
such a system has been greatly e'iminated by standardization 
of parts and the manufacturers say that no greater engineer- 
ing ability is required to install the Cleveland Tramrail than 
to lay. a line of pipe. 

In these days when quantity production is of paramount 
importance, the utilization of every square foot of floor space, 
the use of machines for lifting and handling materials should 
be given serious consideration. The ease by which large 
quantities of small articles or single heavy articles may be 
handled by a tramrail system eliminates the necessity for a 
clutter of loaded and empty trucks that may be seen on the 
floors of the busiest departments in many plants. 


: . * 


THE Srory oF Bake ite. By John Kimberly Mumford. Pub- 
lished by Robert L. Stillson Co., New York City, for the 
Bakelite Corporation, 8 West 40th St. and 247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 80 pp. illustrated. Board covers. 


This interesting little volume is divided into twelve chapters 
in which the history of bakelite, “a resin formed from equal 
parts of formaldehyde and phenol in the presence of a base, 
by the application of heat,” is traced. Mr. Mumford, how- 
ever, is not content with the chemist’s definition but calls 
bakelite “a wonderstuff, the elements of which were prepared 
in the morning of the world, then laid away” until the time 
came to supply a demand from civilization. From the car- 
boniferous age he traces it in the first chapter, then proceeds 
in sueceeeding chapters to tell of the efforts of chemists to 
supply a need for such a material and their eventual success. 

For two decades little progress was made in the struggle 
with the phenol-formaldehyde equation until Kleeberg took it 
up in 1891. Messers Blumer and Smith were also working on 
the problem. They were succeeded by Luft, Favolle, DeLaire 
and many others. Dr. L. H. Baekeland, for whom the sub- 
stance is named, finally succeeded in perfecting the material 
and was awarded the Sir William Perkin medal in 1916 for 
his work. “It is doubtful,” says the author, “if there exists 
another synthetic product, made from coal tar, which eom- 
pares in the universality of its uses, present and potential, 
with the thing that Baekeland created in his little Yonkers 
workshop, after the best minds in Europe had given up.” 
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Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the 
United States to Non-Contiguous Territories 
During March 1924 


Alaska Hawa Porto Rico 
Quantit Dollar Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
Boot ‘ 
Pa im ; 19 
Ca 1 - K 
} = Pp »n il 4 t ) 6,180 $7,054 
lor ‘ 
r P i 7 1,808 68 40 3,288 
A we } anit 
N t ‘ y. 12 8.2 £206 4,749 
At ! 
tube N er | 1.262 9.98 2 779 6.999 
(Wher tire N ber 21 1,716 BAT 2,101 
Belting. hose and 
Pack Po 19 l i 11 5.19 14,160 14,47 254 
(ither ’ hher a 
facture Pour f 2 11,437 7,938 15,897 6,779 
‘ oate and ater 
proofed 
P ‘ 3 8 148 1,41 2,¢ 


Shipments of Rubber Manufactures from the 
United States to Non-Contiguous Territories 
During April 1924 





Alaska Hawai Porto Rico 
Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars Quantity Dollars 
Boot und St Pa 13,640 44,542 BA6 1,424 554 821 
Canvas Shoe Rubber 
S Pair i 418 4.712 6,77 82.59 58,093 
yr t K I 
Sund P t 1.634 1.964 2 904 9 487 
Autor } (a ys 
Nu ‘ i4 117 6.2090 91.299 120 77,602 
Aut tube 
N er 108 ~ 974 12,517 1,561 9,043 
Othe t N be l t 1,001 $.651 204 1,034 
Beltis ind 
packir P i ] 681 28.599 15.238 +249 987 
Other rubber anufa 
ture Po 1 1,69 1169 17,29 1 118 17 0 7,238 
‘ 4 la Vaterproofed 
g Pound { I 60 1 41 7,67 674 770 


Imports of Crude Rubber, Gutta Percha, and 
Substitutes into the United States 


During April 1924 


Crude Rut 
Fror Pounds Long Tons Dollars 
telginm 54,561 12,5389 
France 153,644 13,189 
Germany 17,884 6,159 
Netherlands 76,767 14,093 
England 3,747,370 907,739 
Canada 6,716 13,215 
Nicaracua 1,888 267 
Pat ama 100 12 
Mexico 178,408 31,904 
Brazil 200,698 328,925 
Chil ° 36,619 10,725 
Colombia 8,374 1,647 
Ecuador 3,248 812 
Peru 122,617 31,583 
Venezuela 185.492 71,609 
British India 1&8,900 54,419 
Ceylor 7,827,538 1,971,419 
“traits Settlement 54,393,621 12,988,923 
Java and Madura 7,404,889 1,933,312 
Other Dutch East Indic 7,986,273 2,972,671 
fonyv kong 112,004 27,457 
Other French Africa R5,415 19,122 
Crude Rubber Tota 85,042,981 7,966 20,531,821 
1923 
Tot Im por (y e Rubber 
for the yntl Apr $1,062 long tons 
1923 1924 
Total Imports Crude Rubber 
for th i months ending 
April 30th 124,555 long tons 112,120 long tons 
The following figures should be added to the statistics on Guavyule for 
the rontl of March. 1924 
Pounds Dollars 
1 O00 20.8909 
ipril, 1924 
Pounea Dollare 
felutonge or Pontianack 1,580,963 166.689 


Balata 44.462 5.604 
Gutta Percha 20.758 g 803 
Guayule 108,609 19.9%4 
Other rude scrap and reclaimed 1,434,410 64,318 
Total Unmanufactured (including Crude 

Rubber Total) 88.232.174 


20,816,469 


THE RUBBER AGE 


June 10, 1924 


Rims Inspected and Approved during March 


and April, 1924 


MARCH APRIL 
Size Number Pet Number Pet 
Clincher Rims 
3 x 3 7,305 0.3 5.200 0.2 
25 x (3 6,400 0.2 6,140 0 
x 3 73,821 2.3 70,381 ; 
Ox 3% 1,067,574 41.5 1,081,945 45.7 
sl x 4 167,077 6.4 63,177 2.7 
Straightside 
27 x 3% 82 0 
25 x 3 294,246 nt 
29 x 3! 6.250 0 
30 x 3! 160,792 17.6 300,217 12.7 
2 x Rm &.9R0 0.3 11.480 0 
25 x 4 65,502 2.5 81,024 1 
29 x 4 11 19 1.5 87,615 7 
x 4 i. 0.0 4.706 O.2 
sl x 4 575 0.0 10.303 05 
2x 4 201 i4 7.9 163.095 6 
7x4 8,685 1.5 7,476 0 
29 x 4! $5,219 1.8 65,111 2 
Ox 4! 8,322 0.3 26,719 £3 
1x 4! 0 0.0 267 0 
2x 4% 160,658 6.3 117,155 5 
4x 4% 15,994 1.4 29,544 l 
x 5 19,459 t ] )2 0 
ak x 5 251 0 
1s x 6 2,145 0 
Truc 
MO xX Oo 1,521 0 
4 xX l 875 0 
ee 1505 
6 x ¢ 1 695 ( 
4 x 251 0 
ex 7 71¢ ( 
2 70,694 100 
Imports of Rubber Tires Increase 
The following table showing tire imports by quarters since January 
1 1923, shows that imports of tires and tubes into the United States 
increased remarkably in the first quarter of 1924 
1923 Number Value 
First Quarter 2389 $3,399 
Second Quarter 5,690 25,147 
Third Quarter 2,382 37,943 
Fourth Quarter 81s 7,528 
1924 
First Quarter 75,139 383,718 
April 26,100 165.063 
Most of the 1924 tire imports have come from France Although the 
statistics cover casings, tubes, and solid tires for’ automobiles, motorcycles 


France consist 
tubes for 


from 
inner 


chiefly of 


bicycles, it is believed that the imports 
same. The 


casings size 21 x 4.4 and of 


ana 


clincher balloon 


imports by countries for the first four months of 1924 are shown below 
Imports by Countries Since January 1, 1924 

France England Canada 
Number Value Number Value Number Valu: 
Tanuary 18,001 $85,765 76 $1,702 64 $798 
February 12,831 80,747 7 43 22 32 
March $5,018 213,616 74 217 16 50 
April 26,002 163,710 4 60 74 1,29 


Domestic Exports of Rubber Reclaimed, Scrap 
and Old, from the United States by Countries 
During April 1924 


Reclaimed 2011 Serap and Old 201 


Countries Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollar 

Belgium 51,355 1,99¢ 
France Sis 75 168,295 7,47 

Germany 548,598 19,689 
Italy 22,249 66> 
Netherlands 20.063 3,0¢€ 

Spain TOU 22 $88,558 27,978 
Sweden 6,000 423 59.094 3,008 
England 63,982 7,024 136,224 5,43 

Scotland 11,996 1,199 140,010 5,122 
Canada 119,689 34,995 528,898 11,91 

Mexico 350 47 

Japan 2,000 280 6.000 6 
Total 505,535 44,065 2,229,344 86,41 
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Trade Catalogs 


EDITOR'S REVIEW DESK 


Books Bulletins 




















Revve Generate Du Caoutrcnove. April, 1924. Vol. 1, No. 

1. Published at 18 Rue Duphot, Paris, France. 

The first issue of this French rubber trade paper is ex- 
tremely attractive and very readable. Professor Hanriot, 
member of the Academy of Medicine and professor at the 
School of Physical and Chemical Industry, is the author of 
one of the leading articles, “The Role of Rubber in Modern 
Life.” There is also an article by Paul Mensier on “Analysis 
and Testing ot Rubber.” 

Departments appear under the headings “Scientific Re- 
search;” “Technology and Industry;” “Prominent Men;” 
“Patents and Inventions;” and “Economical and Commercial 
Questions.” 

THe Rvrerer Acre congratulates its new French econtem- 
porary on its first issue and trusts that succeeding issues will 
be equally as interesting. 

ABBE’ SpECIALTIES. Catalogs A, B, C, and E. 6 x 9. 32, 32, 16 

and 8 pp. Paul O. Abbe’, New York, N. Y. 


These four catalogs cover the Abbe’ machines used for pul- 
verizing, cutting and grinding rubber in different forms. It 
is claimed by the manufacturers that the machines described 
have been developed to their present state of perfection as the 
result of twenty years’ experience in designing and building 
and by practical demonstrations in operating. A number of 
the more important types are not only illustrated but des- 
eribed in detail. The catalogs are printed in one color on a 
good grade of paper and are illustrated throughout with both 
half-tone and line engravings. 


Foxroro BuLLetTIN No. 96-1. The Foxboro Co., Ine., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 


This folder, which is printed on coated paper and illustrated 
in one color with numerous half-tone engravings, describes 
briefly yet completely the various types of indicating, re- 
cording and controlling instruments manufactured by the 
Foxboro Company. 

Instruments for indicating differential pressure, recording 
thermometers, devices for recording thermometer movement, 
automatic temperature recorder-controllers, reeording psy- 
chrometers and humidity controllers are a few of the topies 
covered. 


Export Trape In Rureer Foorwear. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 218. By E. G. Holt, Assistant Chief, Rubber 
Division, Department of Commeree. 


This 24-page pamphlet gives to the manufacturer of rubber 
footwear much statistical data on world export trade in this 
class of goods, points to the growing demand for high-quality 
footwear throughout the world, and discusses the export trade 
trend from 1919 to 1923 inclusive. An entire section is de- 
voted to the export (‘rade in rubber heels and soles. 

The world export trade in rubber footwear increased from 
15,500,000 pairs in 1922 to about 18,200,000 pairs in 1923. 
The American share of the trade in this period increased 
from 4,083,105 pairs to 5,269,666 pairs. In spite of the in- 
crease there were several important markets where our goods 
constituted no great share of the trade, owing to reasons 
given in full in the bulletin. The high price of American 
footwear is one of the principal obstacles to trade in some 
countries where the production of a cheaper line of products 
is a prerequisite to successful competition. 

It was thought advisable to include data on rubber heels 
and soles even though they go through different channels 
than other rubber footwear in the process of distribution. 
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Competitors of importance in rubber heels and soles of this 
country are the United Kingdom and Germany. The ease 
with which these products may be manufactured has led to 
manufacturing developments in these lines in all parts of the 
world. But all Latin American countries are rapidly in- 
creasing their purchases of rubber heels from the United 
States. In 1923 twenty countries took from 10,000 to 100,000 
pounds of rubber heels and soles from this country. The 
three leading markets for this class of goods, Mexico, Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, countries which follow the lead 
of the United States in footwear styles, took over 200,000 
pounds each in 1923. 


* - * 


CLEVELAND ELrectrric TrRAMRAIL Catalog No. 3. C'eveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 844” by 11”. 
Il'ustrated throughcut. 


The C'eve'and Electric Tramrail svstem of ho'sting and 
conveying loads weighing 4,000 pounds or less is thoroughly 
covered in this large and well-ordered cata'og. Standardized 
rail, fittings and carriers which have been developed to meet 
the demand for an inexpensive system of this kind may be 
used in rubber factories, machine shops, ete., without an out- 
lay that should make the extensive use of the system pro- 
hibitive. 

The engineering talent necessary for the installation of 
such a system has been greatly e'iminated by standardization 
of parts and the manufacturers say that no greater engineer- 
ing ability is required to install the Cleveland Tramrail than 
to lay. a line of pipe. 

In these days when quantity production is of paramount 
importance, the utilization of every square foot of floor space, 
the use of machines for lifting and handling materials should 
be given serious consideration. The ease by which large 
quantities of small articles or single heavy articles may be 
handled by a tramrail system eliminates the necessity for a 
clutter of loaded and empty trucks that may be seen on the 
floors of the busiest departments in many plants. 


. * 


Tue Srory or Baxkevite. By John Kimberly Mumford. Pub- 
lished by Robert L. Stillson Co., New York City, for the 
Bakelite Corporation, 8 West 40th St. and 247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 80 pp. illustrated. Board covers. 


This interesting little volume is divided into twelve chapters 
in which the history of bakelite, “a resin formed from equal 
parts of formaldehyde and phenol in the presence of a base, 
by the application of heat,” is traced. Mr. Mumford, how- 
ever, is not content with the chemist’s definition but calls 
bakelite “a wonderstuff, the elements of which were prepared 
in the morning of the world, then laid away” until the time 
came to supply a demand from civilization. From the ecar- 
boniferous age he traces it in the first chapter, then proceeds 
in sueceeding chapters to tell of the efforts of chemists to 
supply a need for such a material and their eventual success. 

For two decades little progress was made in the struggle 
with the phenol-formaldehyde equation until Kleeberg took it 
up in 1891. Messers Blumer and Smith were also working on 
the problem. They were succeeded by Luft, Fayolle, DeLaire 
and many others. Dr. L. H. Baekeland, for whom the sub- 
stance is named, finally succeeded in perfecting the material 
and was awarded the Sir William Perkin medal in 1916 for 
his work. “It is doubtful,” says the author, “if there exists 
another synthetic product, made from coal tar, which ecom- 
pares in the universality of its uses, present and potential, 
with the thing that Baekeland created in his little Yonkers 
workshop, after the best minds in Europe had given up.” 








MARKETS 


Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, June 2, 1924 


Two weeks ago the market had a good 
undertone and an advance had been es 
strength in May 


unprotes ted 


tablished, with special 
and July positions A fe 
short commitments in May were 
at the Despite 
tenders by those short of May option, the 
price held firmly to the end proving that, 
us had been said, the available supply was 


‘ overed 


eleventh hour heavy 


inadequate and was so strongly held that 
those settlement by 
actual delivery had to pay high prices for 
the amount required 

The May deal has now 
history, trading having come to an end 
on the 23d after tenders involving 60,000 
bales. May did not go out in the New 
Orleans market until noon on the 26th 


shorts who made 


passe d into 


July has now taken the place ot May 


as reflecting spot cotton values, with 


August a close second, owing to the late- 
ness of the new crop in the early sections 
and furthe r depletion ol the 


remnant by 


current 
season's consumption and 
exports of a month. A combination of 
amal! supplies, a fairly large, unprotected 
short unfavorable 
weather and a continuance of large ex 
ports is tending to offset the effect of the 


complaints of American mills 


interest, generally 


The new crop is practically all planted 
and becomes a livelier issue 
Although 


days of 


every day. 
enough fair 
farm work of 
planting and replanting, the temperature 


there have beet 
work to permit 


has been entirely too cold to be eondueive 
to the growth of young cotton In many 


cases the germination of seed has been 


retarded in new y planted areas 


It is estimated that the world will need 
during the 
crop of approximately 


American 
12,000,000 bales. 


coming season an 


Less conservative claims fix the amount 
as 12,500,000 bales. To 
mal conditions a carry-over or 
supply of at least 4,500,000 bales is 
needed At the end of last season this 
carry-over was only 2,573,000 bales, which 


maintain nor 
reserve 


compared with a carry-over the season 
before last of 4,879,000 bales and a 
carry-over at the end of the 1921 season 
of 9,364,000 Three 
American crops in succession have caused 


bales. inadequate 
this shrinkage in the reserve supply 

The reserve supply question has be- 
come a vital one in New Orleans because 
the start of the present crop has given 
rise to the fear that it may also be in 
adequate. It is estimated by competent 
authorities in the South that should the 
exports continue at the present rate and 
should American mills continue to econ- 
sume cotton at the rate current for some 


weeks, the carry-over may fall short of 
1,600,000 to 2,000,000 bales. 

Unfavorable and cold weather during 
the greater part of the month of May 
and with rain just prior to the date on 
which Government correspondents for- 
ward their reports to Washington, led 
traders to expect a comparatively low 
official condition average. This is ex- 
pected to be lower than 71 reported a 
year ago, and considerably lower than the 
10-year average of 72.8 on May 25. In 
ome quarters it was predicted that the 
percentage condition would be the lowest 
in 20 years. For the cotton belt it was 
placed at 64.4 per cent the lowest in 
May for 22 years and falling 4.6 points 
under the poor year of 1907. An aver- 
age of the predictions of 14 market 
authorities placed the condition at 66.8. 

Although there was little unanimity in 
condition predictions, all reported an 
acreage increase from 3 to 5 per cent. 
A few ventured a prediction on the prob- 
able yield based on the condition average 
shown May 25 but most declined to do so 
in the belief that with an uncertain and 
not yet fully planted acreage a crop guess 
was premature. They said that experi- 
enee has demonstrated that the May 25 
condition is no guide to exact condition 
but simply shows the start the crop has 
made. Crop guesses made ranged from 
10,800,000 to 12,000,000 bales. The is- 
suance of the condition report by the 
Government in line with predictions that 
have been made will justify the fear that 
the prospect of a yield of 12,000,000 bales 
is poor and will be the basis for the beliet 
that cotton prices will continue high. 

Although foreign producers have un- 
doubtedly sought to take advantage of 
high prices, there is no reason to believe 
that they have sueceeded to any appreci- 
able extent in expanding their yields 
Both Egyptian and Indian cotton stocks 
are relatively low and there is at present 
no indication that the yield this season 
will add enough cotton to the foreign total 
to appreciably supply any deficiency that 
may exist in the American crop. Even 
though high prices may eventually lead 
foreign producers to increase their yields 
to the detriment of American cotton, this 
prospect is not in the near future. 

During the week ended May 30 cotton 
exports dropped off 10,000 bales, it was 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Exports for the week totaled 55,029 
bales, compared with 65,479 bales for the 
previous week and 36,771 bales for the 
corresponding week in 1923. 

Mills at Fall River, Mass. are beset by 
a price of raw cotton so high and a price 
of finished cotton goods so low that in 
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COTTON EXPORTS IN- 
CREASED IN APRIL 


Increasing exports of raw 
but declining shipments of 
manufacturers were reflected in the 
report for April issued recently by 
the Department of Commerce. As 
compared with the same month last 
year April exports of raw cotton 
showed an increase in value of nearly 
$9,000,000, but exports of cotton man- 
ufactures fell off by $2,500,000, ship- 
ments of cotton cloths declining by 
more than 2,000,000,000 square yards 


cotton 
cotton 











many eases no margin is left for profit. 
There is an unconfirmed rumor that the 
entire Fall River cotton mill section, in- 
eluding 111-factories operated by 48 cor- 
porations, will shut down for July and 
August to reopen with a reduction ot 
wages of at least 20 per cent. Much 
business usually handled by these mills 
is now going to the South. 
Quotations of this date follow: 


Close 
Open. High. Low Close May 15 


Tuly 29.75 30.10 29.70 29.78 29.35 
October ..26.00 27.00 26.73 26.73 25.51 
December 26.23 26.40 25.97 25.97 24.90 
January 25.80 29.06 26.00 25.80 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 

Except for the increased interest in the 
new crop the extra staple cotton market 
showed litle change from the quiet con- 
dition that has prevailed in it for the past 
two months. Prices have changed but 
little, although there is a tendency in cer- 
tain quarters to sell old crop holdings 
instead of carrying them into a new sea- 
son. Prices of strict middling in grade 
and color, f.o.b., New Bedford follow: 


l 1-8-inch 2 cents 
1 3-16-inch 13 »34 cents 
1 1-4-inch 34 a cents 
1 15-16-inch 514@ cents 


TIRE FABRICS 


The market has been concerned with 
tire production curtailment. Although 
the situation is seasonable, it had been 
thought because of moderate buying pre- 
viously that orders would continue to 
come on a moderate seale. Orders for the 
first half are running off the looms but 
few orders are being placed by tire manu- 
facturers. One of the largest inquiries 
received was for 100,000 pounds. This 
was later reported to have been placed on 
a basis of 58 cents for 144 inch commer- 
cial cotton. Saks are plentiful and are 
heing used in some high grade balloon 
tires but the use of Egyptians in balloon 
tire construction is more widespread. 
During the past fortnight inquiries have 


(Continued on Page 189) 


Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New 


York, June 2, 1924 


The market is quiet but chemical houses refuse to be 


influenced by either the political situation or the rumors of poor business. 


some business being placed but factors report that it is necessary to work hard for it. 


in some quarters with the approach ot summer. 


s{ 


ditions in the industrial chemical market favor the small dealer 


night tor car load lots 


ACCELERATORS 


Organic 
Alde 


ia, .Ib 
Aniline « r ; Ib 
Diphenyignanidine lh l 
ixcellerex Ib 
Formalde! e-Aniline b 
Hexamethylene-tetrami: lt 
Paraphenylenediaminge l 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 lb 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 lb 
retramethy!] 
Thiuramdisulphid Ib. 6. 
i wa t i ‘ ' 
V ulcocen¢e .lb 
Inorganic 
Lea t 
Litharge t 
Lit Suy ( 
Magnesia i 
extra eht } 
COLORS 
Blacks 
\ \ 1 ) 
Bo Black ib 
Ca ' 
Droy lb 
Ivory eeees lb 
La } Ib 
Tr" Ib 
Blues 
{ Da 
Pr t 
Browns 
Ty } 
= a italia t 
} I } 
Va k ) st t 
Greens 
( Ms 
at 
( ' 
Reds 
Antimony 
) l 17 F.S. It 
sulphur free lt 
l 17 Ss ! 


calcium and sulphur 


@ 


free eee Ib 40 @ 
sulph.15-17 F.S. I 56 @ 

Ir ur kinglisi lt ll a 
Para tone b 95 a 

ce ercii Ib 1 ’ 
Red Oxide, reduced Ib .08 @ 

pure Ib 12 @ 
Toluidine toner lb 2.00 a 
Venetian red lb 2 a 
Vermillion, quicksilver, 

English Ib 1.35 a 

domest lb 15 a 

Whites 

Albalith lb O07 a 
Aluminum bronze . Ib. 55 @ 
Lithopone Azolith Ib 064%@ 
Zine Oxide—American Process 

XX red ee 07% @ 
Kadoux 

black labe bags, cars 11% @ 

bi 10% @i 

red 09% @ 
Ams: rican Azo 

ZZZ (lead free) Ib .07% @ 


12 
ll 
1 


ummer is not expected to be an exception. 


.06% 


08% 
9 


o | 
os | 


Demand usually 
Prices are firm 


95 


ZZ (under 5 per cent 


leaded ) ; Ib 
Z (8-10 per cent 
leaded lb 


falls 


tor actual 


Zine Oxide—French Process 


White seal lb 
Green sea Ib 
Red sea Ib 
Yellows 
(Chrome licht 
lark and medium Ib 
( ‘ mituiMm = pel ie it 1 
Ocher, French TT 
aomest ik 


COMPOUNDING 





sarium bonats te 68 
Barium Dust -lb 
Barytes souther: jor, ton 15 
Western pri hite tor oe 
Imporie ton 9 
Basofor lb 
Blane fix ry fi orks lb 
Carrara filler lb 
Chalk, precipitate 
extra lig) lb 
heavy Ib 
Clay China ton 12 
Dixie ton 22. 
sine Ridge ton 12 
Fossil flour lt 
Glue extra ] lb 
1ediu 1 lb 
cabinet Ib 
abinet bce lb 
‘ ‘ Ib 
Graphite flake bls lb 
amorphous lb 
Infusorin] earth, powdered ton 60 
bolted tor 7 
Liquid latex gal ] 
Magne i arbonat b 
Mica, powdered lt 
Rotten Sto powdered) Ib 
Soapstone powdered tor 15 
Starch pow dered cwt 
Pale lomesti ton 15 
French ton 2 
French, high grade ton i 
Italiar tor 5 


Terra Alba t l 

Tripoli, white , . .Ib 

Whiting, commercia ewt 
ilder’s bolted ewt 1 
English cliffstone ewt ] 
Paris whiteAmerican cwt l 
Quaker ton 13 
srissex tor ~ 
Wood pulp XXX ton 35 
a ; 4 ton 25 


rew 
06% 
12 
10% 
09% 
Ls 
Ls 
Ol 4 


41 
»1 
) 
OU 
) 
90 


MINERAL RUBBER 


Genasco (factory) ...... ton 50 
Granulated M.R ton 50 
Hard hydrocarbon ...... ton 30 
Soft hydrocarbor cose 
320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon 


(ec. ] 


300 /310 


factory) ......ton 
M. P. hrdro- 


earbon (c.!. factory) ton .40. 
Synpro, granulated, 
M R (factory ) .ton 55 


SOFTENERS 
Acids 


Aceti 28% ewt 3 

Cresvli VT gal 
950 

Muriatic, 20% ewt 

Nitric, 56 degrees ..cwt 4 
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00 
00 
00 


00 


45.00 


00 


00 


INGREDIE 


spot price changes have been few. 


off 


Inquiries have been numerous and there is 


somewhat in the warm 


weather 


and 


Present 


past 


Og 


.09 
10 


10 


09 


ogo! 


17 


G) 
@ 


(a 


@ 
(a 
a@ 


An evener market is predicted 


this 


con 


rort- 


orders have been received during the 
Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton ) 
@ 07% 66 degrees ton i4 
Tartaric, crystals lb 
O71 
—_ Alkalies 
, Caustic soda, 76% cwt } 
Soda ash, 58% ...cwt 2 
Oils 
a ish Castor No bbls Ib 
* isi Chinawood, bbls lb 
"7, a Cori crude, bbls lt 
- bs 3 ‘efined lb 
1 Cottenseeu crude a 
" Glycerine, lh 
Linseed, domestic gal 
Palm, Niger lb 
— Lagos h 
NTS Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 
Petroleum, amber Ib 
140 ) dark, amber Ib 
s Pine, steam distilled .lb 
14% Rapeseed, refine gal 
15 ) blow) gal 
170.00 Rosi first rectified gal 
(a 06 second rectified pa 
18.00 Soya Bew 
» 23.00 Tar, commercial gal 
@ 33.00 
a 3 Resins and Pitches 
l 4% Cumar resin, hard ...lb 
@ 02 MED .ciectenaxennd lb 
7 Parra M.R. lb 
a , Tar Retort bbl I 
d . kiln burned bbl 10 
@ 15.00 Pitch, Burgundy lb 
@ 32.00 OP Ge 6 cedes sn ee 
@25 U pine bbl 
a , Resin grade K bl f 
‘ 0 Shella fine rane Ih 
(a .26 
- 18 Solvents 
: 14 Acetone, drums lb 
a 1 Alcohol, denatured, 
= 10 No. 1 bbls. .. . -gal 
Benzol, 90% ral 
pure 
- Carbon bisulphide lb 
» ] 
o 3 tetrachloride Ib 
——" Dimethylaniline Ib 
t 15 y - 
- 41 Motor gasoline, 
= 90 ‘ steel bbls gal 
ef Naptha, \ M. & P. gal 
l i . 
~~ Toluene gal 
: >= 0 Turpentine, spirits gal 
1 ) o 
155.00 Waxes 
» 1.90 Bayberry lb 
(a 2% boexswax ln 
» 1.15 Carnauba, No. 1 lb 
1.20 Ceresin, white lb 
U Montan crude lh 
» 1.50 Oxzokerite, black Ib 
@ 15.00 vreen lb 
@ 16.00 Parafiine th 
l - Sweet wax lb 
= - 
SUBSTITUTES 
—s ee a eee Ib. 
5. | epee ratens Ib, 
@ 54.00 ci Sins a's 6 kirorkbnen Ib 
@ 40.00 Brown factice lb 
@ 40.00 White factice lb 
@ 50.00 
@ 45.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
@70.00 Black hyposulphite Ib 
Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib 
Sulphur flour 
Commercial bags, ewt 1 
™ bbis. cwt l 
@ 3.37 Superfine, bags, ewt 2 
fa 70 “4 bbls. ewt. 2 
a 68 100% pure, refined, 
f@ 1.00 bags : . .ewt 2 
(@ 4.50 | Se: . avn eta in -cwt. 2 


06 


OR 


14 


16 


15 


16 


1/ 
20 
O5 
10 
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Crude Rubber 


TU 


New York, June 2, 1924 

The three day respite over the Memo 
rial wee k-end was reflected in today’s 
erude market This morning very littl 
activity was reported and as tomorrow 
is a holiday in London little trading 1s 
expected in either market before the 
middle of this veek Although last 
Thursday’s opening indicated a firm rub 
ber market over the holidays, a lapse 


took place before the end of the day and 
first latex dropped a quarter cent to 19! {- 
Saturday little trading, a 
opening thei 
with L 


ot La or no Tew 


dealers offices 


tour h 


just to keep 
in mdon and Singapore 
markets 

19th of 
both 
delivery 


As 


manutac 


the 
a flurry of buyers, 


The break to 17% eents on 
May brought 
and for 
this activity was 
the 


sought 


Tor 
July me ptembe ! 


short 


spot 
but 


SOT) “as 


lived 
rise took place, 
heen 
lo 

fashion 
the 
the 


and h not 


Buying still 


turers cover ave 
enticed to buy 
the 
prevailed ror 
little 
manutacturers 
this 
undoubtedly sea 
sult of 
expected 
Many mn the state that there 
heen over-production and attribute the re 
to this fact but de 
has present 


since 


lows hand-to-mouth 


that 


trade se 


in sari 
and 


ot 


has months 


immediate hope 
changing 
This let 
not 
ich 


rubber 
in up Is 
the re 


may he 


policy respect 


onal and is 
any owe prices vii 


trade has 


lack of 


the 
London and 


cent break 
mand 


accumulation ot 


only caused 


stock in not 
over-production, state others 
ot the 
stocks the 
the 
restriction have been common lately 
no stock 
After the relapse which brought crude 
to the lowest 
months, a little of 
the 20th 
Trading however remained irregu 
evidently 


large 
the 

ot 
but 


existence ot 
Far East 
stevenson 


Rumors 
hidden 
abandonment 


and 
plan 


Ith 
ot 
such rumblings 


is taken in 


level eighteen 
the lost 
when 


down in 
ground was 
gained on prices rose +e 
cents 
lar, buvers again expecting 
continued 
for several days until on the 24th ribbed 
19l4 cents 
for spot and 19% for July position. In 


forward 


lower quotations Recovery 


smoked sheets were quoted at 


terest was manifested = in 


positions by tire manufacturers who 


placed orders at this price and later 


placed others at 19'% 

London caused a slight break on the 
26th and 27th and tire manufacturers 
again bought rubber smoked sheets at 


1942 and 18% respectively on the above 
davs. 
tor 
In 
able 


Husiness 


Buying still remained spotty and 
nearby 
the middle of 
Sterling 
for 


positions exclusively 
last week the 
exchange induced 
July-September 


tavor- 

some 
arrivals. 
arrivals caused some 


Lateness of uneasi 


ness in spots Declines on the day before 
the holiday caused uncertainty in the local 


market, a feeeling held over until today. 


Quotations on the whole have shown 
a downward tendency in the past few 
weeks and it is predicted that the low 
of 17% cents will be bettered within the 
next months when the industry lets up 


their 
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in real mid-summer fashion. London 
was quiet and Singapore steady today. 


Quotations follow : 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot 1A % 
June 18 % @ 
| Se pten ber 19 f@ 
Ovct.-De 19% 
} t Latex, crepe t l 
\ ( pe No. 1 
N 13% 
N I 
Ne 4 
B ( pe, Rolled l ! 
Clea tl l 
Speck I 1 i 
Scrap, ( bo No. 1 14% 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed $ fa 
Palemba j a 
Bangerma ; (a 
ira (a 
Paras 
L p-rive Fine 21%6 
Mediur 1g\, 
Coarse 14 C 
Isl ! fine Ik%@ 
ed l a 
coarse l 
(1 ea 14% 
Madeira Fine 2 
Act Boli at fine l ¥, 
Cut Ber Bolivian, fine , 
Tapajos, fir 17% 
Xingu Ball 13 
Caucho Ball- 
Upper, shipment i4%@ 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap, prime 13! 
Corinto, scrap Is%@ 
Esmeralda, sausage 13% @ 
Giuavul w and d 23 
Africans 
Benezuela, No. 1 12 (a 
No e 11 1 
Conwue pper, black 18 
red I7%@ 
Kassai Prime Red 16% @ 
Balata 
Black Columbia 50 (a 52 
Craidad 67 fa 68 
Surinam, sheet 70 @ 71 
Gutta Percha 
Siak 1¢ a 17 
Red Macassar 2.80 @ 3.00 
Chicle 
Mexican, Yucatan 65 @ 67 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 10 %d 
Tuly 10% 
Tuly-Sept 10 ‘ 
Oct.-De 11 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot Gled 
lune 9% 
luly-Sept 10 
Oct.- Dec 10% 
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Reclaimed Rubber 
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New York, June 2, 1924 
Reclaimers are optimistic as to the 
future despite present conditions. Manu- 
facturers have let down appreciably in 


production and are not using reclaimed 


k in any large quantities. This does 


+ 


“Lone 
not indicate however that rec'aims are 
not moving. Stocks in the hands of 


manufacturers are not large and buying 
hand-to-mouth fashion with im- 
provement expected within the next 
month Quotations are somewhat 
lower than in our last report, most items 


Is In a 


or so. 


being listed at 14 to %4 cents lower. 
Prices are as follows: 

Floating Tube 14 a 14% 
riction, uncured 1Ss%@ 19 
Boots and Shoes (unwashed) 9 9% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) i2%a 13 
Mechanical a ’ 09% 
Hose 91, r 10 

Tires, truck 74a 8 

Tire auto, black 08 % 09 
Black (washed) l 10% 
W hite is 13% 
Dark Gray 09% 09 % 
Light Gray Te : 11 a 11% 

> 
Scrap Rubber 

New York, June 2, 1924 

Scrap remains depressed. The con- 


dition which has prevailed for the past 
few months became even more intensified 
in the few weeks just gone by and scrap 


dealers have experienced a period of in- 


activity which indicates that the bottom 
has been reached. There has been some 
trading, small in quantity, and prices 
have remained unchanged. Better quo- 


tations are expected by scrap dealers in 
August and September. Prices are nom- 
inally as follows, F.O.B. New York: 


Auto tire peclings . ‘ 00%G@ 00 5% 
Standard White auto ton 13.00 @14.00 
Mixed auto ton 9.00 @10.00 
Bicycle tires a8 ton 6.00 @ 7.00 
Clean solid truck tires 00%@ 00% 
Boots and shoes 01% @ 01% 
Arctics, untrimmed 00 % @ 00% 
Aretics, trimmed 00% @ 01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 03 % @ 03% 
Inner tubes, compounded 01% @ 02 
Inner tubes, red e 01% @ 01% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 00% @ 01 
BaP EG TD «scicave ton 10.00 @11.00 
Rubber Hose ..ton 7.00 @ 8.00 


Chemicals 


Sulphur—The market has been quiet 
with business of a routine character. 
Prices are steady and withdrawals are 


holding up fairly well for the flour, the 
superfine and the Sulphur 
chloride is dull and, since our last report, 
prices have fallen to .04 to .05 cents per 
pound (in drums). 

Although stocks are small, 
demand is not as active and prices are less 
firm. Movements have been merely rou- 
tine character. Crimson is quoted 40 
to 42 cents a pound, golden 20 to 22 cents 
and red, 16/17 per cent, 15 to 16 cents. 
icid—Production has been fair- 
maintained there is 


commereial. 


Antimony 


in 


loetr 


lv well and no 


searcity but demand is routine with the 
inevitable result that the market is easier 
in tone. Factors in this acid expect that 
demand will continue routine throughout 
the months. As the price of 
acetate of lime has not changed acid 
manufacturers have made change in 
their quotations which are on the basis of 
£3.12 to $3.37 for the 28 per cent in bar- 


summer 


no 


rels per ewt. 

Lithopone—Contract deliveries continue 
to take the eurrent production of works 
and are unchanged. Imported 
lithopone is also meeting a fairly 
demand at steady prices. Prices, in ¢ 
lots, 65° te 


prices 
rood 
‘yy 


67% cents. 


June 10, 1924 


Cotton Markets 


Continued from Page 186) 


quantities between 5,000 and 
10,000 pounds for prompt or nearby de- 
ivery, and larger amounts for June, July 


and August delivery. 


neen Tor 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides . ; .. Nominal 
Combed Peeler Ib Nominal 
arded Peeler lb 54 (a 57 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib Nominal 
Carded Egyptian uppers lb 61 (a 63 
SQUARE WOVEN 

17 4-ounce Egyptian uppers, 

combed . cate Ib. Nominal 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 

carded Ib 60 a 62 


combed 
: Ib Nominal 
carded Ib 53 a 56 


17%-ounce Sakellarides, 
ounce Peele » 

Duc ks 
market has been quiet. 
mitments consumers are keeping close to 
Trading is being done on a 


Inquiry has been good but the 
In making com- 


actual needs. 


restricted scale and shows a dec'ine even 
when compared with the limited amount 
Prices show 


to make 
has had 


of business done heretofore. 
little change as the mills refuse 
further fact 
a tendency to stabilize prices. Spot and 
future cotton prices have far 
apart that a lack of confidence in values 
apparent. <A_ better 
vailed during the last few days. 

The market has been dull and 
veak at times during the past two weeks 
with little feature. <A holiday in Calcutta 
on the 24th and two holidays here did not 


coneessions and this 
been so 
undertone 


Vas 


pre- 


Burlaps 





tend to ereate interest in the market. 
Stocks of spot and afloat goods are so 
scarce that any increase in demand will 
result in higher prices. Little interest 
has been manifested in heavies or odd 
constructions. 
S'IEETINGS 
40-inch 50-yard vd 164%@ 
40-inch 2.85-yard yd 14\4€@ 
40-inch 3.15-yard yd 14%€@ 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd 124@ 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd 10% @ 
40-inch 4.25-vard vd 09% @ 10 
DUCKS 
Belting Ib 13 a 16 
Hose lb 43 fa 16 
Enameling Ib 14 a is 
Shoe Ducks Ib 48 @ 52 
Single filling 21%@ 23 
Double filling lb 2o (a 25 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7%-ounce 40-inch 5.60 (a 
8 ounce 40-inch 5.65 @ 5.75 
10 ounce 40-inch 7.65 (a 
10%-ounce 40-inch 7.75 @ 
DRILLS 
37-inch 2.75-yard : -yd. 144% @ — 
7-inch 3.00-yard yd I3%@ 
7-inch 3.25-yard yd 12% 13 
7-inch 3.50-vard yd 12 fa 
7-inch 3.95-yard vd 10\4€@ 10% 
OSNABURGS 
-inch T-ounce 15 fa 15% 
10-inch T-ounce 164%@ 16% 
MAY 13, 1924 
1,493,511 Process of making articles of hard 
rubber dust Claude E Wing. Flushing, 
= assignor to American Hard Rubber 
Cr New York, N. ¥ 
125,658 Automobile tire, rim. and fastening 
mean James H. Wagenhorst, Akron, Ohio 
l 2 Tire tube Albert Ennis Henderson, 
ronto, Can 
1 493,674 Pneumatic tire casing for motor 
vehicles Ernest l¢ pkinson, New York, 
m2 
1,493,702 Inner tube for tires Martin 
Rasmusse Ravcir Wis 
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1,493,715 Pneumatic pressure gauge Park E 
Welton, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, assignor to 
Tirevaze Valve Corp., Charleston, W. Va 


1,493,715 Pneumatic pressure gauge Park E 


Welion, Cuyahcga Fa'ls, Ohio, assignor to 
Tiregage Valve Corp., Charleston, W. Va 
1,493,729 Pneumatic incline Frank grown, 
Indianapolis, Ind 

1,494,198 Inner tube for tires Walter J 
Szczepaniak, Marche, Ark 

MAY 20, 1924 

1,494,337 Tire protector Micheel A. Boylan, 
Omaha, Neb., assignor to Boylan Tire & 
Rubber Co., Omaha. Neb 

1,494,592 Vehicle wheel Emil Deister, Fort 
Wayne, Ind 

1,494,615 Tire mold James L Martin Col 
orado Springs, Col 

1,494,621 Wheel tire James Stuart Ogilvie, 
Wood Green, Eng 

1,494,633 Artificial foot James Francis Row 
ley, Chicago, Ill 

1,494,709 Machine for inflating hollow rubber 
articles Fred Thomas Roberts, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

1,494,723 Self-stripping mold and method of 
making Albert Y. Tucker, Mount Vernon, 
N Y and Isaac A Watrous Stratford, 
Conn., assignors to Revere Rubber Co 

1,494,797 Tire Louis W Nimschke, Old 
Bridge, N. J 

1,494,809 Dental syringe Benjamin F. Sahr, 
Hut hinson, Minn 

1,494,852 Resilient wheel Eiugh C. Lord, Eri 
Pa 

1,494,888 Rim for elastic wheel tires Fred 
erick Evstace Clark, Huntington, W. Va 

1.494.946 Rubber hee! William Bernstein, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass assignor to Panther 
Rvebber Manufacturing (Cc Stoughton, Mass 

1,494,993 Auto tire winder Frederick Coates 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor to Federal Prod 
ucts Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

1,495,004 Resilient wheel Pau! ae Pfyffer, 
Kelewna, British Columbia, Can 

1,495,009 Vulcanizing apparatus Walter Kirk 
bank Fletcher and John Rushmer, London, 
Eng 

1,495,083 Cushion tire Frederick A Kruse 
mark, Roanoke, Va., assiguor by mesne as 
signments to L. A Clark, Roanok« Va 


New Incorporations 


DELAWARE 


Tompkins Moulded Rubber Co 


$300,000 


Manufacturing Principal office Wilmington, 
Del 
B. & M. Rubber Co., Ine $250,000 Manu 
facturing Incorporators Henry Fk Watkins, 
Rose N. Bookman, Oscar R. Cassel Principal 
office, New York, N.Y 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I. Brown & Son, Inc Capital $45,000 and 
100 shares without par value Retail rubber 
business Incorporators, Isaac srown, Max 
Brown, Cecil L Brown and Rebecca Brown 
Principal office, Springfield, Mass 
Mac Laughlin-Conway, Ine $200,000 Leather 
and rubber goods Incorporators, Charles D 
MacLaughlin and Charles E. Conway, both of 
Lynn Mass Alfred J. Sweet, of Lewiston, Me 
Principal office, Lyna, Mass 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Triangle Rubber Supply Cory $25,000 In 
corporators, C. H. Moneypenny, C. A. Crutchfield 
and Mrs. ©. A. Crutchfield Principal office, 
Greenshbcro, N. ¢ 
NEW YORK 
T M G Rubber Speciality Corp $5,000 
Incorporators, P. Senner, M. F. Heiz, R. E. Tuttk 
Principal office, New York, N. ¥ 
Ultimate Tire & Rubber Cory $50,000 In 
orporators, P. Catalano, M. J. Orr Principal 
office, New York, N. Y 
Miller-Gross Rubber Co $10,000 Incorpora 
tors, H ] énd B. F. Miller, W A. Gross 
Principal office, Troy, N. Y 
Non-Skid Aireless Tire Co... In $250,000 
Incorporator, Otto Ribarsch, 4545 Broadway 
New York, N y 
NEW JERSEY 
Holbrook Tire & Rubber Co., Ine $125,000 
Retail tire business Principal office, 860 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J 
OHIO 
Central States Rubber Co $1,000 Incory 
rators, A. H. Morrill and G. A. Ginter Prin 
cipal ofhice, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cities Tire & Rubber Co $10,000 Incor 
porators, Walter R Kreinheder, and Ward H 
Perr Principal office, Akron, Ohio 
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Trade Marks 
May 6, 1924 
thject to opposition within 380 days of above 
date 

DESIGN (consisting in part of the letter N”’ 
transversed by a fork of lightning) No 
179,816 National Metal Molding Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa Rubber-covered wire and 
ables. ‘ ‘ 

AKRONETTE No 191,47¢ Jacob | Aronson, 
doing business as Aronson Coat Co Boston, 
Mass Rubberized raincoats, topcoats, and 
overcca 8s 

‘SIGN (consisting of an octagon containing a 
large ““T’ and the word ‘“‘Tyer’’) No. 192, 
$47 Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass 
Rubber bands 

DESIGN (consisting of an octagon containing the 
corporate title and address of the company, 
a large © and the word Tver’) No 
192,448 Iver Rubber Co Andover Mass 
Bath.ng shoes and caps 

DESIGN (identical to that described above) 
No 192.450 Tyer Rubber Co Andover, 
Mass. Cigar tips and tobacco pouches of rub 
ber or rubber compounds 

‘EN STRIKE No 192,537 Hurley Shoe Co., 
Rockland, Mass Shoes made of leather, 
rubber, and fabric and combinations of 
leathe and rubber, rubber and _ = fabric, 
leather and fabric, and leather, rubber, and 
fabri 

CHALLENGER—No. 192,92 Ne England 
Mills Co., doing business as Challenger Rub 
ber Manufarturers, Chicago, Ii Automobile 
tires of rabber, cord and fabric 

Not subject to opposition 
FLASH (with representations of lightning flashes) 
No 183,900 Peter Barbieri Perth 
Amboy, N J Rubber soles and hels 
IAY 13, 1924 

Subject to opposition within 30 days of above 

date 

SMART SET—No 170,637 Goldenberg’s, 
Washington, D. C Rubber cloth, rubber 
mats, rubber sheeting, etc., et 

WHALITE—No. 170,081 West American Rub 
ber Co., 440 North Ave., 19, Los Angeles, 
Cal Machinery packing comprising rubber 
and fiber 

DESIGN (consisting of an octagon containing 
the corporate title and address of the com 
pany, a large ““T” and the word Iyer 
No. 188,256. Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Mass Druggists’ and surgical rubber goods 

DESIGN (consisting of concentric circles crossed 
by a band, including title, etc. of the com 
pany) No 192,220 7. 0 Probey Co., 
Ine Washington, D. C Automobile tires 
made chiefly of rubber 

DOUGHNUT—No 192,462 Herbert Vernet 
Whitlock, Elizabeth, N. J Pneumatic and 
non-pneumatic tires and inner tubes for 
preumatic tires 

PARAMOUNT—No. 194,060. J. C. Haartz Co., 
Boston, Mass Piece goods made wholly or 
in part of cloth and rubber 

Not subject to opposition 

TONSOR—No. 184,045 American Hard Rubber 
Co., Hempstead and New York, N. Y Hard 
rubber combs 

OUT SIZES—No. 184,057 W B. Coon Co., 
Rochester, N Y Shoes made of leather, 
rubber or a combination of said materials 

MAY 20, 1924 

Subject to opposition within 30 days of above 

date 

WORLD—No._ 186,106 Continental Tire Corp., 
Chicago, 11] Automobile tire tubes 

SURETY-SIX—No 191,079 Max Department 
Stores Co., St. Louis, Mo Shoes made of 
leather, fabric, rubber, and combinations 
thereof 

CARMEN—No 191,460. George s Abelson, 
doing business as Carmen Novelty § Co., 
Chicago, Ill Vanity ecascs made of silk 
and rubber 

EXTENSOR—No. 193,116 North Eastern Rub 
ber Co., Elizabeth, N. J Flaps for auto 
mobile rims 

DIRIGIBLE—No 193,607 Mc Kone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Millersburg, Ohio Tires made 
of rubber and fabir: 

THUNDERBOLT—No 193,832 Frederick J 
Hagerling, St. Louis, Mo. Tire patches 

THEBESTOS—No 195,303 Republic Rubber 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio Brake linings 

CHIEF'S PRIDE (with design) No 194.993 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y Hose 
made of rubber reenforced with fabric 

Not subject to opposition) 

YOUNG'’S—No. 184,443 Young Shoe Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal Leggings, boots, shoes, slip 
pers, and spats of leather, rubber, fabric, or 


ombinations 
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Lost in Transit 


A manufacturer starts out to make a good product. He installs the best 
modern machinery. He develops a first-class formula. Yet the product is not 


what he expected. 

Something has happened to the ideal. Lost In Transit as it were. 

Can it be the Zinc? Possibly. Why not be sure> AZO has proven 
itself thousands of times and is ready to do it again in your particular case. 


Prove it by your own test. We'll furnish the sample. 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 
American Thc, Lead & Suncition Co. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
Prudence Bldg., 331 Madison Ave. Pierce Bldg. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
P. O. Box 1428 








Andre Dubosc Series on 


ACCELERATORS 


appears exclusively in every issue of 


THE RUBBER AGE 








THIS SERIES of articles, starting 
with the first on Vulcanization in 
the last issue, will form a com- 
plete treatise on the subject of 
Accelerators and will present a mass 
of new material, never before pub- 
lished and will later be incorporated 
into book form. 


NO RUBBER CHEMIST, en- 
gineer or physicist can afford to miss 
this timely and valuable discussion 
on the latest developments of one 
of the most important phases of the 
rubber industry — vulcanization ac- 
celerators. A subscription blank 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 








